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New York. 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 





Mrs. 


Kepresentative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence Dresden, | 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse .17 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


I THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 


“ARL Lt : VINSEN, 


Autho a representative of the 
FLORENZA bp ARONA Method 
New York. 





124 East 44th Street, 


H. ARLES LEE TRACY, 





Mr 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK. 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: 112 West rasth Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mr. AND Mrs 


Voc 


CARL ALVES, 


al Instructors 


near g1st Street, New York. 


-TREUMANN, 


Baritone 


1146 Park Avenue 


MAX KNIT 


Voice Culture—Art of iy 
Carnegie Hall, om 837. 
Mail address: 10:1 West 86th Street, New York 





EMIL [O BEL 


Professor 


ARI, 


and Perfecting the Voice 
New York. 


of Singing 
118 West 44th Street, 
GREENE, 


GEORGE M. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Uratorio, Church. Concert, Opera. 
studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


FL( JRENCE 


Accompanist. Coaching a Spec alty. 
Address: 30 East 33d Street, lew York. 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 


Will take a limited number of pup 


Steinway Hall, pa "York. 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 


of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
New York 





Mr. C. 


(Church 


Address: 44 West 2oth Street, 


TOM KARL. 
Private Vocal 
atic Department, 


and Director Oper- 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Instruction, 





JOSE P H B. ZE L LM: ANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals, Vocal 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 


4 New 
_Wis issner ii 


Brooklyn, 
Mue. OG DEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Instructor 


York. 
N. 


Manhattan Avenue, 


fall, 538- 40 Fulton mm Y. 


Studio 4 
CHA AS. ABERCROMB IE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Avenue, near 13th Street 
; New York 





MASTER. 
Concert or 
Chas lotte 








Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representati ve of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


P Brooklyn, 


#8 Lefferts 


CHERME RHORN’S 
3 E. wth St. Established 185 
secured for Musicians and Msi ic 

JOHN C. ROCKWELL 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, pooner, Con 
ducting Address Calvary Churc 
urth Ave 23d Street, New York. 


HERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con 
servatory in Ber 
_779 Lexi ngton 


PAUL WIALL ome 


ace, 


rE ‘' HERS’ AGENCY 

Engagements 
Teachers. 
Manager. 


Fe and 


M. | 


Ss ( 


near 61st St., 


Avenue, New York 


Officier d' Académie of Fra 
VoOIce CULTURE ° 
French and English Répertoire 
New St Studios (Summer Season), 480 F ifth Avenue. 


LILLIE E D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 


Address The Alban 








Ps Broadway and sad Street, 


NEW YORK 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Studio os. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 


314 East rs5th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BE “KEI 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND (¢ MPOSITION 
Address West sth Street, New York 
‘HARLES: HE SINR ITH, 
rganist Church of the Ascension the 
National Conservatory Instruction Organ and 
Harmony 
12 West 11th Street, New York 
FI >RDIN, AND DU NKLEY, 
Director of Musical D rtment, 
#s ille College for Young Women 
Ashe e, N. ¢ 
M. THEODOR By IRKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 


New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 


AVERILL—BariTone, 


(Jratorio Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 


220 Central Park, South, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 156 Fiith Ave., Studio 1301, New York 


M. AX B ENDHE IM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
503 (arnegie Hall, New York 


M. \RIE SE YMOUR BISSE L L, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 
Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and Instrumental! 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I 
New York Studio: 2 West asd Street 


CHEV. } *DU ARDO Mz ARZO, 








Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West g4th Street. 
Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New Yor 
| P AOLO GALLICO, 
| PIANIST 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building. Koom ts 
11 East soth Street, New York City 
ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 

Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York 
With the New York College of Music 
GEORGE SWEE! 

OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 
|. HARRY WHEELER, 

“Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 

Carrington, Harry J. Feliows and others 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN 


Master of Singing 


Studi 19 East 16th St., New York 
| SEVERN SCHOOL MUSIC, 
For terms, dates, &c., apply to 
Address EpmunNpD Severn, 131 W. séth St.. City 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO 
Carnegie Hall, New Yo 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the heginning to the highest perfection 
F. & Hl. CARRI. Directors 





F. J. AND Mrs. M. “KIRP AL, | 
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a een ne nsememnn vast 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction Vocal Instruction 
a: + oy 
104 mens ng Man ay, BJ The Strathmore, Broadway and «ad Street, 
wi New York 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER, | A. VICTOR BENHAM 
Singing, Primary Tone Production | Piano, Harmony. Composition, &c 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W sre Novel Ewer & ( 
and - 1 Berners St., Oxford S re, London, Eng 
RICHARD T. PERCY, ; vero 
Concert Organist and Accompanist WALTER H. McILRO 
| Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church Tenor —— = 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street . : M . = 
| Studio 1402 Broadway, New York Brook yn 583 Madison Street 
es New York: Care THe Musicat Courter 
| Mr. LEO KOFLER 
Voice Culture Miss NORA MAY D GREEN 
| Organist and Choirmaster St Paul’s Chapel \ 
| Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The : - - 
f Breathing.”” Address by ma » Vesey Street Stud 42 \ ic, New York 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Pont of Mare 1 h : 
ipil « r » er and 
‘ rt ar ‘ Repe ecially recommende Ir 
Studi 501 and Carneg Ha Ne York 406 e, I Y 
* . , . IR \Irs }he() (FT) 
\DELINA MURIO-CELLI, om. A ) DT, 
Vocal Instructior Vocal | 
Teacher f the merican prima ie Er i 2 & eet e , 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Ne ‘ x» » 
Charlotte Walke M e D ¢ > > D> 
. eo Ir ‘ser Sew York LBERT GER -THIERS 
. ce production ar g es tried Mon 
— ' - s and Wedne t Pr. M Lessons 
HENRY HOLDEN HI med 
Instruction in Piano and Theor f Musk asi 649 Lexing Avenue, Ne re 
Studio for non-resident pupils Steinway Hal! ., 2 
\ Warren Co.. New York. | J. ELDON HOLI 
rE 
| Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, a cs Saarens SS Sem 
} Highest Culture of the Voice Thursdays, 5: E mt Madison Ave., N.Y 
Room 7 Knickerbocker Building, 
troadway and 38th Street, N York - 
| Stud 6 | ivenea. , 1 F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teaches 
rre Foe tee ae eo 15 Ea Street, New York 
| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, — : 
| Voice Culture and the Art Singing Stud 4 H¢ i L ( )} ACC IMPANY ING, 
| (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York MISS ISABEL M ALL, Director 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899 July 2 899 The art of accompanime taught Accompanists 
Denver,Col., season, Ju 5, 1899 October 1 499 ed to singers and teacher 
New York season, October 23, 1899, May 15, 19 New Stud asi Fift enue, New York 
Sch c ear 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’ — , 
arte P. A. SCHNECKER 
" =e oe . “ar Specialties: Voca e a achin 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing t ’ Piano. Organ and 7? mon 
Residence and Studi ae poe a poy ayy art}. — : nd >a y 
535 Washington Avenue. Brooklyn, N. Y a. i yp eng “SS 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, LENA DORIA DEVINE 
Concert Pianist—Instruct Vocal r 
Studio Steinway Hall De cmeessintiie Tenshen 
New York f the methods of the famous master 
" ny ss i FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
F. RIESBER( Se 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
ACCOM PANIST = 
| Instruction— Piano, Organ, Harmony y ) > GOGORZ: 
| Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church EMILIO be G , RZA, 
| With Taz Musicat Courter Barit 
Secretary-lreasurer New York State M. 7 a orertapes 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, New Y Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
| — —_—— Address: Henry Wolfsohn 
rot : Fast 17th Street, N fo 
| |. PIZZARELLO, ntl prise fate a 
Concert Pianist . ; ; 
With the National Conservatory Miss EFMMA HOWSON 
} For particulars address f - Prima Donna 
’ Room 160 Carnegie Ha New York : Royal Italian and English crs 
anette amperti Method A ute aug 
, \ \ 
». | BI vNI | r Tuesdays and Fridays st Av N.Y 
: ples so Miss EMMA THURSBY 
S H Will receive a limited number of pupils 
eo Vocal Studio 6oc Carnewie Ha New rk 
° —- . ¥ . Receiving days at stud Monday and We sday 
| ERNEST CARTER , 
ae a ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
| . at “P = The Accor panist and lu sl Dire 
soe STYLE, REPERTOIRE, | SH 
\ AL CUI RE 
. na . PERMANENTLY EW YORK 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE Stud Re 
Vocat: Tastruction 536 Lexington Ave r addre MusIcAL ( Rige 
For terms, &c., address a aie 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York WALTER HED HALL 
Sgn: : emanates a ; alae de oomneeaewees Conductor Orator S ‘ trooklyr Y 
| Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY Organist and Ch er St. Jame irch, 
| -” _ New York 
| Teacher of Singing C a 
| Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.’ Fe ¥ terme, for Con R deren 5 gam 
| r2it-1215 Carnegie Ha New York urch, Madison Av . , 
: .w IONE ARNOLD VOLPI 
Sicnor G. CAMPANONE, sitet fe eagle ee 
Graduated with highest rs at e S Peters 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction burg Imperial Conservator juring R tein’s 
| t 1 Concert I r e, Inst n 
1489 Broadway, New York - my 166« ¥~ na io e ‘ 
BEY ER-HANE, PAUL HAMBURGER, 
CELLIS1 Violinist—Ir r 
For terms, dates, &c., addres : 
Henry Wolfsohn’s M cal Bureau MUSICAL COURIEI ; W ty 
131 East 17th Street, New York 
PLATON G. BRUNOFF. Mme. EMMA RODERICK 
trl I. \ N Rapid Development and Complete Education o 
Conductor and Composer “ , . ite York 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff the Voice 118 West q4th Street, New Yor 
stud to East Seventeenth Street 
ee oe Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
ITISA CAPP I Soprar 
MME. ISA CAPPIANT, isnt Guiitn Wentad, Custos 
Voice Culture Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
123 West 39th Street 
New York . a . Mi PATICMANN 
WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Senin tate . . . smeenwe ane Vocal uction and Choral Cond 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE siya perp page 
26 East 23d Street (Madis Square), New York 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York = 
ilk > AIOVIF 
| Conducts EMILIA RENIC DE sERRANO| SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
nd CARLOS A. DE SERRANO Basso Cantante 
| Oratori Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture 
| Italian Method. Tone plac . and reparation & 
\7 eachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. | specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth venue, New York 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the Usiversity of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
W. F. SHERMAN, 


DUDLEY Buck, 
ALBERT ROss PARSONS, 


Paris. 





SCHUUL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 











Cala AARUP, 
Lou!Is SCHMIDT. | 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, 





PAPPENHEIM, 
Prima Donna. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Mme. EUGENIE 
The Celebrated 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, 
rhe Strathmore, 
sroadway 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; als» theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


and s2d Street, New York 


L F ‘ON MOORI] 

Tenor | 
and Concert | 

lfsohn’s Musica! Bureau, | 

131 East 17th Street, New York 


GEORG E 


Oratorio 
Address: Henry W 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition 


Harmony, Piano 








and Song Interp retation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Ha New York 
J. JE ROME HAYES, 
Vocal! Instruction 
Will resume teaching October at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WM. H. PONTIU S, 
Dubuque, la 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 
DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIS1 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 7sth S New York 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
THE BARITONE 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacner, Director 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 


The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a } 


speciality 
HENRY GORDON 


PIANO 


roth Street 


THUNDER, 
THEORY 
Philadelphia, Pa 


VOICE 
313 South 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 





The Art of Singing 
Studio: 51 West 3sth Street, New York 
VICTOR KU zi ), 
Concerts, Musicals, ‘E semble Playing, Instruc 
tion. For terms, dates, pe | 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New Y« 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


in—Solo Violinist 
New York. 


on the Vic , 
208 East 61st Street, 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 
Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 


otners strongly commend it. Descriptive Circular 
Price $3.00 at Music Stores or by 


Instruction 

















Boston. 


KATHE RINE 


CONTRALTO 








RIC KE R, 
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W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studios Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
121 Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass 
Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass 
Mr. AND Mrs THOMAS TAPPER, 
62 B ton Street 
Boston, Mass. 
FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor 
Orator and Cor t Music Hal!, Boston 
“Perfe » of legat urity of intonation, fervor 
f yle Boston Herald ‘A c f liberal 
compass mpatheti« ty mar f taste and 
ice.” —B n Journa Exquisite 
1 Transcript 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY 
The work f the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. Virc Address 
vires Clavier Schoo! at Boston, 
Vitpex, Director. 
5s Boyl a n St., Boston, Mass 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1879 


HERMANN WOLFF. 





Germany: Berlin am Flottwellistrasse 1. 
able Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


t t ind M iger ol t Philhar 
( erts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
tion ( rts, H urg Bechstein 
Hall, I 
» resentative in st of the lead 
viz.: J n, d’Albert. Staven 
M me ( en Milk Kleeberg 
Mile. M ella Sembrich, En Goetz, the 
Berlin PI O s Manager 
yf the American tours of J Hofmann 
Eug d’ Albert and P blo de Sarasate 
Principal Ager yf for Music Teachers. 
Apply for COREeeaes 


Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 


29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 





Concert—Oratorio 
ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 3 Joy Street, Bostor 
Stage Practice. In Cast. en ~ 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. CLARA E. MUN( sER. 
nouneemens TEACHER OF SINGING 
DELLE SEDIE, Paris. cai oe Se Sevens Bovten. 

Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage | COPLEY SOUARE 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, ~~, tit : 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne | SCHOOL OF MUSIC ’ 

Class and single lessons | Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. Jirectors, 
go rue St. Petersbourg. | Pierce Building, ¢ »pley Sau re, Boston. 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, | MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
PIANIST. | <> r and Orator 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke | a Boyist = oot Bost Ma 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, } - siaaeees a 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. Mrs. rE TTA EDWARI Ss. 
a a VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of Steinert Hal 
ITALY. Della Sedie, Par Qn 
a ——— | Mur GERTRUDE |! 2ANKLIN 
Concert and Theatrical! Direction: VOCAL INSTR ION 
149A Tret Street, Boste 
JOSEPH SMITH, HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, ( nte nt and Composition 
5 Via Rondinelli P. P., French S 
Pierce B ling. B 
FLORENCE, ITALY. —— 
Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated Aen On = SCHOOL, 
TOR 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy Prospectus maile df me a 
Corresp lence with leading Impressari in Italy, ‘Bo ton Street, Boston, Mass 
and Paris, I lon and New York ak a , . 
Wa PRISCILLA WHITE 
— a ee VOCAI 7 EACHER 
Pierce Building, ey Square, Bos Mass 
Madame ELISA FIASCHI, — _—— — 
(Pupil of Mme. Laxp1,) CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKF 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan SOPRANO—Orat Concert 
Trinity Court, Boston 
Specialty 0 Nosl and Actived Denes, | VAN VEACHTON ROGERS 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. B ARPIS r. 

Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 7 Square - : 
PLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. Da de Sct fM ~ 
SIGNOR -ORESTE BIMBONI, KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 

VOCAL TEACHER 
Perfection in the Art nging, Study of Rey Pierce jing, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
ertory and Stage Practice. ioe y years of exper 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Ca 
Sx Melba, Nordica 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 
MASSIMO CIAPINI, 
Principal baritone in s me of the most impo 


Patti and Gerster 
Perfectior 


In America witl 


Vocal Instruction—Operati 


Artists’ 


(Canade.) 


Canada. 
TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada, 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. fF 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
+s iL MONDO ARTISTICO.”’ 
The most esteemed agency ia italy. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , usa 


Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





The ) avast mest wetayy circulated. 


CHEV. v. CH. LovaTi CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 
and possessing the most flattering autographs from 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet, Boito and Ponchiel! 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot 


Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of | 


Pr 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 


ipilo 
or Toronto College of Music 








f Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 
, Toronto 





TORONTO JUNCTION C COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


Calendar ané syliabus free 





repertory and stage gate. French. German and 
Italian epestoey. erms moderate. 
VIA TORINO, MILAN, ITALY 
Pupils will be engaged, without extra charge, 
by the Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of I 
which Chev. Ch Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 


ALBERT HAM, 


Canada College and 


yr. 
pper 


t 
ronto 


Musi 


al 


Director 
Havergal! College, 
Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
oprar 
Voice Culture 
Address care Tue Mustcat Courter, New Y« 
r Stud Confederat Life Building tess 


ARTHUR INGHAM, 
Organ Virtuoso and Teacher. 


ape! Royal, London, Eng 
1773 Ontario St., Montreal 


Pupil ser, Che 


f Dr. Cre 


and Ontario 
Onta ario Conservatorse of Music, 








WHITBY, ONT. 
L di The highest educational facilities 
adieS” 2S Ss :: 
COMMERC AL aod Domest 
St “Th NCE. I egant and capac ious build- 
College oe pees 
stea rn » 4 lectric “Tghting, ae 
Healthful mora —— es calculated 
ld up a refined and soble haracter ply for culender 
endl Gost r information to Rev. J. J HARE "Ph D., Princ ipal 


WILLIAM, REED, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Rec Large and Varied 











29 West 15th Street, 


New York. 


AND 


ee family; opportunity fos yy ~~ g - be: Address 526 Cc -hurch Street, Toronto, Canada, or itals and Organ Openings 
language; five to six francs per day, all include orout tory < Zepertory 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto 
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July 19; Closing August 22. 
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Free on 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EBPPINGER, Director, **#isted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Iastrumcats. 


Chamber Music, 


petent faculty. 
d Leschetizky Methods taught. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 
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The Clavier Company Piano School, 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fall Term opens Monday, October 2. Pupils received for private lessons at any time. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 











represent both in exterior fini and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


iN BOSTON. 


STERLING 22tes 


High Standard of Construction. 























*‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.”’ 
*¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., . ‘ 
268 Wabash Avenue, . ° e e 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 











ESTABLISHED 
1849 





<»—DERBY, CONN. 
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Fravon 


For 60 Years Made en Honor; Seld on Merit. 














TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


Published by BREITKOPF a HARTEL, New York. PRICE $5.00. 


PITTSBURG. WM. M. STEVENS ON, 
ETA CG, KEIL, =? ut se 


. STUDIO: 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.| THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 
Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 























LUIGI von KUNITS, 


s Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 


W. A. LAFFERTY 





Stella M. Bauer, gocnenpenict. 
irector and Manager 





406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hanlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN CoO., LeIpsic, April 10, 1899. 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad and big, and possessed of pureiy musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable of & nicety of expression, w ich is remarkable for its delicate light and shade 
? believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to you for making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 














HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third St., Brooklyn, New York 


VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 724. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 

Instructor at New York College of Music. 

Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 














SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 


Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the Teapees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c., . . taught 
by 45 professors. Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres’t. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


Concert Organist. 
Organist-Director Central Congregational Church, | 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Tbeciea: Piano 
(Virgil method), Organ, Harmony. 
Studio: 813 North 17th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 Wabash Avenue, August 19, 1800 ‘ 


| ‘pee the present plans for next season vanish like 


castles in the air, the months between September, 


1899, and June, 1900, will see such a season of music of al 
descriptions and kinds as Chicago never yet knew. Sunday 


night concerts are said to be among the features of the 


next year, ballad concerts have been planned, lecture course 


entertainments with a few musical numbers are spoken ot 
chamber concerts are assured, recitals from famous 
visiting artists are promised, and with three different opera 
companies, four concert companies, numerous charity affairs 
at which music is to be the leading feature, there will not be 
much rest for the people whose duty it is to report thes« 
affairs. The air is filled with rumors of what will take 
place, and if one-half of them prove correct there will in 
deed be some funny complications. What a buzzing and 

fussing there is already; the artists who are engaged and 


the artists who are not engaged, and the thermometer at 


os degrees! 


[he first artist to be definitely engaged to appear with 


the Chicago Orchestra Leopold Godowsky Chis will 


be welcome news to the thousands who looked for this 
great artist last season and were disappointed. It is not 


exaggeration to say that to many Godowsky is the great 
est genius of his time and that, to all intents and pur 


poses, he will be one of the leading powers in the musical 





world when he gets into a! vironment worthy of his 
gifts, and his gifts indeed are great This fact never re 


vealed itself so forcibly as when I received the new parcel 
from Schirmer containing the marvelous arrangement of 

hopin studies 

When Mr. Finck spoke of Chopin some ten years ago 
he said in somewhat excessive measure that Chopin had 
exhausted the possibilities; what must he say when he 
sees this most potent form of Polish art as exemplified 
by Godowsky? Some may claim it is disrespectful to the 
memory of a great composer to show us what he might 
have done with his own works. Chopin was a great it 
ventor, but Godowsky makes radical innovations which 
it 1s possible his famous predecessor could not dream of 


” * . 


There is a savage satire about the whole music scheme 
when the artist fully fledged, ready equipped to o’ertop the 
universe of pianists, finds himself or herself confronted 
with this remaking of Chopin here is a grim humor 
in the thought of the hours passed in perfecting a one 
hand Chopin technic, the years of incessant toil to obtain 
even slight recognition, and, after all, to discover that it 
all counts for nothing against such colossal accomplish 
ments as that of Leopold Godowsky. So far as the aver 
age pianist is concerned, the studies of Chopin, as ar 
ranged by Godowsky, are of inestimable value as show 
ing the extraordinary uses to which they can be put. It 
is astonishing that in such a colossal task Godowsky 
should have preserved the right proportion in all the ar 
rangements; the spirit of Chopin is retained and yet the 
genius of Godowsky lives in the re-creation, and as one 
takes up the work from the first number to the last, one is 
more and more impressed with the broad grandeur of this 
consummate genius 

nt oa 
Tue CuHopin Stupres, As Arrancep For tHe Lerr Hanp 

By Leopotp Gopowsky. Pusiisnep By G. SCHIRMER 

To hear Godowsky play his own arrangements of the 
Chopin studies, with a cynical disregard for the stupend 
ous difficulties; to witness the harmony of mind and fin- 
gers, as shown in his performance to many players, would 
come as a masterpiece of irony, and to others as an ex 
ample of what it is possible to accomplish in piano lore 
And yet from in what simple source is found the motif for 
one of the most astounding productions in music making. 








I believe the original reason for the arrangement of the 
Chopin studies was found in Godowsky’s dissatisfactior 


t 


with the Czerny fingering of double thirds, which, by t 


way, was used altogether till the time of Chopin, when his 


Phe zerr 


‘ 





iwering was almost universally adopted 
fingering is clumsy, and a true legato is an impossibility 
the Chepin fingering was a great improvement, but still 
real legato was unknown; the scale remained jerky 

secms Godowsky was always trying devious ways to dis 


cover a satisfactory legato scale; Moszkowski had tried t 


the | gat 


{ t 


get an even scale, and had, in fact, got nearet 
+} 


an anyone*else making the fingering that De Pachmat 
uses, but this did not entirely satisiy Godowsky, who I an 


told worked months to get an even legato scale In as 


cending the scale he invented an entirely new fingering tor 


double thirds Taking as our commencement E flat an 


( natural we get a pertect legato, with the following 


hingering: 


4 4 4 
I 2 I 
‘ 4 3 4 4 4 
3 


In descending the scale the fingering would be as follow 


‘ 4 3 ‘ 3 4 
4 3 + 3 4 4 3 4 
3 2 « 
4 


When Godowsky had discovered this fingering, w 


by the way, was in 1893, he worked on that, and eventua 

the idea came that he would arrange the study of f Chopi 
in double thirds, and with the new fingering he found that 
} 
I 


became so simple and was so easy for the right hand that 


nothing would satisfy him until he had arranged it for 


the left hand 


As great an authority as De Pachmann hac 
pronounced it impossible, but Godowsky thought 
reasonable, and at once commenced on it with the result 


that this study formed the nucleus of the collection 
” * > 


\ composer is fortunate in obtaining not only such em 
nent recognition as the Schirmer house, he is doubly fortu 
nate in getting his work so carefully edited as obtains 
throughout the entire publication. Phrasing, pedaling, fin 
gering are beautifully distinct; the standard reached by 
Schirmer could hardly be higher; it is the embodiment of 
perfection im detail. Selected studies of Frederic Chopin 
arranged by Leopold Godowsky should be in the practicing 
repertory of every aspiring pianist in America or Europe, 
but while they may be within reach of everyone’s attempt 
there are few that will have the temerity to essay their per 
formance in public, but as studies they are of incomparabl 


advantage 


So many inaccurate and absurd accounts of Madam« 
Labori, who was Maggie Oakey, are reported in the daily 
papers that a little real truth about the lady may come 
refreshingly 

The prosaic facts of Maggie Oakey are that she was a 
child prodigy, who at eight years old could play “Home 
Sweet Home,” by Thalberg, and was brought to the notice 

Dr. Henry Wylde, president and founder of the London 
Academy of Music Dr. Wylde undertook Maggi 
Oakey’s education, and from the time she was eight until 
she reached nineteen she was one of the star pupils of the 
institution, but she failed to realize the promise of her 
early years, and when I first knew of her she was playing 
at many “at homes” gratis. Her antecedents were by no 
means brilliant, as her parents were in very humble cir 
cumstances in an unfashionable quarter of London \ 
boarding house in Maida Vale, London, was afterward the 





scene of the Oakey business, and here De Pachmann went 


live on his first visit to England, and fell in love with 





the pretty English eg 

For one year 1 hing was heard professionally of Mag 
gie Oakey, when the new ‘ ngagement t Dy 
Pachmann startled mat people wl d thoug her 
destination matrimonially was in a very different direction 


\iterward, under the espionage of a chaperon, she went t 


the end of another six months she returned to England 
and made her first public appearance at the St. Jame 
Hall ballad concerts, playing a solo and also accompany 
ing De Pachmann on a second pian After that Maggi 
Oakey had great success, ending with a big wedding 
at which everybody who was anybody in the musical or 
artistic world was present. To the lattes e exceptiot 
must be mentioned—Dr. Henry Wylde, who had been the 
means of her obtaining her entire educatior It was re 
marked at the time that the only person uninvited was 
Dr. Wylde After her marriage to De Pachmann she wa 
nore or I vefore the pub til he irriage with 
Labor 
> > > 

Glenn Hall, wl engaged to appear with the Apollo 

Club in December, is singu with much success in London 





\ letter from Georg Henschel to Mr. Hall gives an idea 


f the estimation in w ing sing held. It 
reads as f W 
My Dear Mr. Hatt—I no t t send " et et now 
lelighted eve e was wit ging fternoor id 
nk re Your ging le ex i quite a 
r re tt r ng nN ’ t alk t row 
reat | y t € 
( n Hienscue 
rhe new quart I he (Gottse Ly ™ ol are 
nplete nd r tio plendidly uipped 
very particular to carry out all the purposes tor which 1t 
vas organized Most « plete are all the arrangement 
n g} be « ly expe ed I 1 aires T f the exper 
ence and general business acumen of L. G. Gottschalk The 
itter is a brother of | \ reau Gottschalk, the celebrated 
pianist and composer, and mself formerly recognized a 
e of the toren baritor f Europe as well a f the 
nited States. In opera the beneh f sucl 1 experienc 
nnot be vere mated nd nowhere better than fror Mi 
Gottschalk can be obtained practical lessons in stage expe 
rience as well as the ld traditional interpretations of th 
Italian school of musi Associated with Mr. Gottschalk 


Mr. Hyllested, who directs the piano department Every 


opportunity and advantage are offered at the Gottschall 
Lyric Scl for the obtaining of a thorough musical edu 
ation, and for a dozen years and more the school has been 
famous for the good singers wl educated here, were en 
ibled to take responsible positions in the artistic world 

With all the advantag« that a broad minded, liberal 
policy makes possible, with every attribute in its favor, tl 
newly opened Spiering Violin School one of the sure 
successes Of the coming season No institution of its kind 
ever commenced under more favorable conditions, and the 
director and founder, Theodore Spiering, can make this 
a powerful factor in the artistic world. He will be assisted 
in his school by Otto Roerhborn and Herman and Wi 
helm Diestel, who are all splendid musicians. Orchestral 
concerts and orchestral practice ar mong the educational 
features offered, the weekly ensemble work being the 
greatest possibi benefit The yrchestral las which Mr 
Spiering took with him to the ¢ io Conservatory, will 
continue with him in | delightful new studi on the 
seventh floor the Fin Arts B ang 

> > - 

A newcomer, wl will prove a formidable rival to the 

ounger member ind, possibly, also to many of the olde 


members of the protession, 1s Nellie Gertrude Judd the 





oung soprano from Minneap M J ging, in 
the matter of phrasing and interpretatiot ibove 
the average artist, while her voice ts young f beau 
tiful quality, and glowing with color lyric 
grave and gay, all moods can be expr ed. In addition 
to her vocal accomplishment, she is very pretty and attra 
tive She should enjoy unusual success 

The Lake City Graphic-Sentinel say f Miss Judd 

Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, the lady witl birdlike 
voice, was indeed a marvel in both her German and Amer 


ican melodies, and if one could but watch her face, thoug 
they could not understand the German language ey 


could follow, by tone of voice and facial expression, the 


emotions of joy and sorrow, and her voice so full of ricl 
and sweet melody entranced her listeners 

The following notices are trom the ties in which M 
Judd has sung with excellent success 

Miss Judd is one of the most pr sing singers of the ty, having 


a big, soprano voice of wonderful clearness, dramatic quality and 
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power. She will be heard in a duet with Mrs. Porteous, Massenet’s 


“Le Roi Dit.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 





Miss Judd is a brilliant and promising young dramatic soprano 
whose concert work is much appreciated.—St. Paul Globe. 





The appearance of Miss Judd was the signal event of the evening 
which had been looked forward to with interest by many people. 
She justified the high regard which had been formed of her capa- 


bilities in the manner she sang her solo, an aria from Verdi's “*Travi- 


ata.”” Her tone is clear, strong and pure; her intonation good and 


her articulation enjoyable. Her voice, especially in the upper notes, 


is very sweet, and the embellishments of the air were sung with rare 


sweetness and evenness.—Minneapolis Spectator. 


The star attraction of the evening was Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, 


already known to Ripon audiences as a vocalist of superior ability. 
But the most confident expectations were exceeded when Miss Judd 
“Mignon.” 
was heard to full ad- 


and in Werkerlin’s 


first clear notes of Thomas’ Polonaise from 


bird-like 
Polonaise in Henschel’s 


struck the 
rhe beautiful, 
vantage in the 


quality of her voice 
“Spring” 
The enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, and 
program was long and the hour grew late, Miss Judd 


Ripon-Wise Common 


*Villanelle.” 
though the 
was obliged repeatedly to answer encores. 
wealth. 

Frank S. Hannah 
during October by Charles W. Clark in University Hall. 
* Dichter- 
followed the 


Both works will be given 


announces two recitals, to be given 
Mr. Clark will present for the first recital the 
of Schumann, and to 
“Schwanengesang,”’ of Schubert. 
in their entirety without cuts for the first time in Chicago. 
Mr. Clark, writes he will sail for Chicago 
August 26 on the Campania, the 
summer securing the proper traditions and diction for the 


liebe,”’ be soon by 


now in Munich, 


and has spent most of 


two classic works. Mr. Hannah promises us some novel- 
ties he secured while in London, and after his successful 
‘First” production of the ‘Persian Garden” last October 
we will wait them with genuine interest. Mrs. Hannah 


(Miss Jenny Osborn) will remain abroad all season and 


will visit Berlin early in September for German Lieder, and 
to perfect herself in the German language, going afterward 
to Paris for the Miss Osborn has met with imme 


after 


French 


diate success in some private work done in London 


the regular season had closed. 


* * * 
rhe clever Southern singer, Minnie Crudup Vesey, to 
whom reference was recently made, has already been 


brought prominently into notice, and a well-known manager 
has engaged to take exclusive control of her concert busi- 
ness. As the manager in question is one of the brightest 


in the business, and knows a good artist when he hears one, 
we may expect to hear a good deal of Miss Vesey during 
the 


next season. 








The Marinette meeting this year had many pleasant fea- 
tures, not the least being the excellent artists engaged for 
the Chautauqua. Frederick Carberry, who is doing some 
remarkable work, was the principal attraction in the vocal 
work and scored heavily at every appearance, so people re- 
turning from the assembly tell me. The popular young 
tenor is now in Minnesota taking a rest preparatory to his 
tour with the Bendix Company. Another very popular, 
pleasing and painstaking artists was Mrs. Luella Clark Em- 
ery, who worked heroically toward the success of the meet- 
ing, and who accompanied all the.artists. At the last con- 
cert she was presented with a testimonial in the shape of a 
complete set of Kipling’s works, and was also unanimously 
re-engaged for next year. 

Miss Marie Carter was one of the most successful solo- 
ists. The Marinette Argus says concerning her the fol 
lowing: é 

The evening entertainment was noteworthy for the first appearance 
of Miss Marie Carter, and she made a very 
impression. At 2:30 the auditorium held nearly a thousand people, 
and the afternoon entertainment was begun by the singing of Miss 
Marie Carter of “The Years of the Spring,”’ by Cecil S. Hartog, 
which she received much applause and an encore, responding with a 
pretty ditty entitled “‘My Dear Jerusha.” 
petite in form and graceful, and she has a delightfully pleasing voice, 
a soprano of much culture 


of Chicago, pleasing 


tor 


Miss Carter 1s very pretty, 


and sweetness. 

Newspaper reports from Los Angeles tell of Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop’s great popularity. Not only musically 
but socially Mrs. Bishop is being féted by many of the 
leading people of the city. She was the guest of honor at 
a reception given by Mrs. Grace Henderson Mathewson on 
on Wednesday Miss Ruth Gould gave a breakfast 
Various other entertainments have 
Mrs. Bishop to the people of Los 


Monday ; 
in her honor. been 
managed to introduce 
Angeles. 

During the month of August Mrs. Bishop .will give con 
certs at the summer resorts, being accompanied on tour by 
Miss Jane Reed, the Mrs. Toles, pianist, and 
Harry Barnhart, basso. 


The summer season has seen many of the profession still 


violinist ; 


working in Chicago; especially has this been the case with 


popular artists like Kowalski, whose class for teachers this 
year has been larger than ever. Many of his old pupils, 
for whom he has obtained engagements in country colleges 
“holiday” 
to 


has 


opportunity and come 
the fall Mr. 
earlier 


and schools, have taken the 


to Chicago to study preparatory term 
Kowalski’s Haute 
than usual, and he gave his first lesson for the season 1899 
1900 Tuesday of this week 

Among the absentees Frank T 
i. to | the Green and White Mountains. 


class at Terre commenced 


Baird on a holiday 


He will reopen 


are 


his studio the latter part of September. Mr. and Mrs. 
Middelschulte are now on their way home from a visit to 
Berlin, and the famous organist will resume his teaching 
September 10. 

Harrison Wild is expected to return the latter part of 
this month from his fishing trip in Northers Michigan. 

Edward Meek is one of the teachers having a successful 
summer season. He has been unusually busy singing and 
teaching. Mr. Meek’s classes are not confined to Chicago 
—he has also a very large class at Crawfordsville, Ind., 
which city he visits every Tuesday and Wednesday. Some 
very good singing is heard at the Meek studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, especially from Miss Dice and Miss Crane, 
who have been pupils of Mr. Meek for several years past. 

Harding M. Kennedy, the Riverside, Cal., violinist, 
has been doing such excellent work in that city of oranges 
arrived last night, and is a guest of his former teacher, W 
W. Leffingwell. Mr. Kennedy is on his way to Berlin for 
further study. 


who 


*_ * * 


Under the management of Frank S. Hannah are some of 


the best of the Western artists) Among the instrumental 


ists who look to Mr. Hannah for a successful season is 
Mary Wood Chase, the brilliant pianist, at present recu 
perating at Bay View (Mich.). Miss Chase was un 


fortunately obliged to cancel several good dates, owing to 
ill health, but she for work 
the coming season 
short tours through 


is in excellent condition now 

In December, January and February 
Southern States, bu 
Miss 
asses in the city. He 
Miller and Miss 
Oscar Raif 


there are to be 


the rest of the season will be devoted to teaching, as 
Chase can claim one of the largest clz 
Miss Emma 


whom 


year wil be 
Flora Price, both of 
These young ladies will have the beginning 
a specialty of teaching children 


assistants this 
were pupils of 
and interme 


diate grades, as they make 


and are both women of high musical cultivation and many 
years experience at teaching 
* . - 
Mme. Ragna Linné, who has recently placed herseli 
under the management of Florence Hyde Jenckes, 1s to 


be one of the busiest artists of the season. A most flatter 


ing offer for a tour has been made to her, but an inexor 
able church committee makes the matter difficult of ac 
ceptance. Another of Mrs. Jenckes’ artists, Mrs. Ada 
Markland Sheffield, who only needs opportunity to be 
come recognized as one of the best sopranos in the city 
made an unusual success as director of the Delavan As 
sembly For concerts and recitals Mrs. Sheffield is a de 
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THE ART OF SINGING. “ 
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Author of “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
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Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 


Under Management of 
MRS. FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 


J. H. KOWALSKI, 
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Teacher 


Kimball Hall, 
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lightful singer, and has every attribute which finds tavor 
with an audience. 

The Michigan City Evening News has this to say about 
that gifted artist Victor Heinze: 


Tue Heinze REcitTAL. 

Professor Heninze’s piano recital, given at the Armory last night, 
was, from an artistic standpoint, a great success. His touch, technic 
and tastes of the highest order, and his selections called for the 
powers of an artist of the highest order, and to say that these con 
ditions were fully met is only giving Professor Heinze due praise 
rhe program, consisting of the most dificult works of Chopin 
Leschetizky and Schubert, was exceedingly well rendered, every num 
ber well received and encored 

fh piano, a semi-grand (A. B. Chase), is a fine instrument, and 


helped to make the recital the brilliant success it was 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has been pleased to accept 
the dedication of the new polonaise composed by Frederic 
Lillebridge. 

* om * 

When Charles W. Clark makes his initial appearance 
for the season at Central Church, Central Music Hall, he 
mous old hall. It has been 


will scarcely recognize the 
transformed into a dream of ivory and gold, and is without 
doubt one of the most beautiful concert halls in the worid 
Some of the most important events ever given in Chicago 
will take place at Central Music Hall within the next few 
months 


* * * 


W. C. E. Seeboeck calls my attention to a slight error 
which occurred in connection with the mention of his 
compositions which appeared in these columns. The name 
of the publisher who has taken Mr. Seeboeck’s newest 
piano pieces is Andrée, in Offenbach, Germany See 
boeck’s compositions are in many respects some of the 
most acceptable in the modern music literature, especially 
his “Minuet a l’Antico,” which has been played by 
such an artist as Sherwood. The “Serenade Neapolitaine”’ 
is another delightful composition and is meeting with 
much favor 

. > > 

Singers whose voices have failed or who have injured 
their throats, or who suffer from chronic hoarsenes 
might read with advantage to themselves and take heed of 
the following paragraph, which appeared in an Evansville 
paper lately: 





Miss Dorothy Groves has returned from Chicag ere 
been with her sister, Miss Lotti« The many friends of r atter 
“ be pleased to learn that she is lually regaining her v ‘ 
Four months ago, while taking vocal lessons, she strained her throat 
und since that time has been unable to speak a word. Failing to get 
relief in this city, she went Sout! and remained six weeks, hoping 


the change of climate would benefit her, but this also failing to bring 


about the desired result, she went to Chicago, where, upon the recom 


mendation of Miss Idyll Bennett f this city, she consulted Mrs 
Anna Groff Bryant, a noted vocal teacher, wl has als ude a 
special study of the throat 

Mrs. Bryant’s treatment has been very successful, and Miss Lot 
tie's ce is gradually returning. She was at first able to speak only 
a few words a day, ther entence or tw and so on, each day in 
creasing the number of sentences Mrs. Bryant uses r medicines 


Miss Lottie will remain in Chicago several weeks longer Miss Lulu 
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Taylor, who was losing her voice in the same manner, and who is 
also with Miss Lottie in Chicago, is taking the same treatment, and 
will remain for some time. 

Anna Groff Bryant, whose studio is in the Fine Arts 
Building, is really becoming famous for her treatment of 
the throat and also for tone production. She obtains some 
extraordinary results, and is regarded as one of the best 
authorities on the subject. 


* ” + 


The following are a few of the dates made for the Spier 
ing (Quartet: 
SPIERING Quartet DATEs 
1899 
October 11—Nashville, Tenn 
17—Davenport, la 
31—Terre Haute, Ind 
1goo 
January 24—Aurora, III 
30— Marshalltown, la 
February 13—Mt. Pleasant, la 
March 13—Topeka, Kan 
Concerts at Godfrey, Lll.; Quincy, Ill, and Oberlin, Ohio 
dates not yet fixed 
Series of four concerts at St. Louis 
Series of four concerts at Milwaukee 
Series of three concerts at Chicago 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


About Musical People. 
G ANTHONY GEYER, pianist and composer, has de 


cided to open a piano conservatory at 49 South 
Fourth avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y [he conservatory wil 


formally open Monday, September 11 


\ midsummer musicale was given at the residence of M 
and Mrs. W. H. Simonson, 276 Montclair avenue New 
ark, N J under the patronage of the Pastoral Aid Society 
of the Forest Hill Presbyterian Chapel rhe progran 
which consisted entirely of songs, was given by Mrs. Louise 
Vescelius Sheldon, and Miss Eva Roblyn, sopranos; Frank 
Eaton, baritone; Arthur Lawrason, bass, and Rev. Henry 
( Vanderbeek, ac 


Mrs. ¢ J Scott, of Denver, Col gave a song re ital at 


companist 


the rooms of C. R. Stevens, Marietta, Ohio, before a nun 
ber of the friends of Miss Phabe Brown, G. W. Morris 


of Layman, and Mr. Stevens. Mrs. Scott was f } 
Miss Eva Vincent and has a splendid soprano voice, highly 
cultivated. She will be assisted by Charles A. Bukey, of 


Parkersburg and the Marietta Orchestra 

Miss Jennie Westcott, who is soprano soloist of Trinity 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., sang a solo at the Y. M. C. A 
meeting recently; also a duet with Miss Sarah Henning 
\. B. Brown had charge of the service 

4 musical addition to Nashville, Tenn., is Mrs. Katherine 


Wiening. She was a member of the Atlanta Exposition 


Woman's Music Committee 
\ song recital was given in the Town Hall, Red Bank 
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N. J., for the benefit of the Episcopal Church Che artists 
were Mrs. Fred Renard and Miss MacKenzie, of New 
York. 

The pupils of W. Legrand Howland, of Red Bank, N. J 
gave a very successful song recital in Holy Cross Hall, Sea 
bright. Those in the party were Mr. Howland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Japhia Clayton, Miss Gertrude Smith, Walter B 
Parsons, J. L. Hess and John Forsythe, of Red Bank, and 
Mrs. Mollie M. Morrison, of Asbury Park 

rhe Chautauqua at Boulder, Col., closed Monday, the 
14th inst. An artistic literary and musical program was 
given the final week. At the music festival on Friday, Sat 
urday and Sunday, Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and Gaul’s “Holy City” were two of many fea 
tures. The Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra was supported 
by eminent soloists 

Miss Grace Gardner, of New York city, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Gardner, of Hillsboro, Ohio, will give a 
concert at the Presbyterian Church on Tuesday night, Au 
gust 29. 


Miss Paige, a member of Lachmund’s Women’s Orches 


tra, gave a concert at the Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. Dak. Miss Paige was assisted by Mrs. T. A. Whit 
worth, Miss Jennie Spotts, Dr. Callander and Miss Harriet 
Magill 

An entertainment was given at the First Baptist Church, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., by Miss Florida Lyon, assisted 
by Miss Kittie Richards, reader; Dr. Edward B. Spald- 
ng, baritone, and Mrs. Chas. H. MacBean, accompanist 
The second monthly concert given by the Sumter 


(S. C.) Orchestra and the Sumter Club took place the gth 


Jnc or poralea 


chica dhyasical, allege. 
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in the club rooms. The program consisted of four num- 
bers by the orchestra, two songs and a recitation. Herbert 
Bennett and Miss Holton, of Charleston, were the soloists. 

The Galesburg (lil.) Male Quartet, assisted by Miss 
Mabel Prindle Dow, gave a concert in Prairie City, which 
Rey. Ballew and Miss Fern Moore, 
The members of the quartet are 


Arnold and L. H. 


was largely attended. 
of Prairie City, assisted. 
R. C. Brown, LeRoy Wharton, H. F. 
Jelliff 

The Clear Lake (la.) musicale will continue one week, 
commencing August 21 and continuing through to the 27th. 
A second week can be arranged if desired. ‘There will be 
a school of music in connection, and at ithe close there 
will be a musical contest. The festival management pro- 
poses to give one grand special concert wich lowa talent 
exclusively, Monday evening, August 28. W. W. Lauder, 
\lexander Krauss, Louis Amato, 
Miss Mae Estelle Acton, soprano; Miss Maud Chappelle, 
contralto; Miss Jeannette Anderson, Arthur W. Porter, 
Mrs. Mary Drew-Wilson, and Dr. H. S. Perkins, 
tenor and musical director, will take part. 

Miss Conkling is to have charge of the entire musical 


violinist; violoncello; 


basso; 


department of the Episcopalian school for girls, at Spring- 
field, IIL., 
Seymour, of the diocese of Illinois. 

The first of the series of bi-monthly musicales which has 


which is under the patronage and care of Bishop 


been inaugurated by the entertainment committee of the 
Mount Vernon City Club, to extend throughout the re- 
mainder of the summer, was held in the club parlors. 
Among those taking part were Miss Maude Furniss, of New 
York, and Oscar J. Christiaens, of Brussels, Belgium. 

A fine musical was given at the residence of City Clerk 
M. V. McDermott, Hoboken, N. J., on the occasion of the 
visit of Miss Celia Murphy, a well-known and accomplished 
soprano of Washington, D. C. The musical program was 

remarkably pleasing, and was participated in by John A. 

Clark, of New York, tenor; I. W. Bulion, pianist; Mrs. T. 

Stursberg, contralto; N. Hicks, basso; James T. Minturn, 

baritone, and Mr. and Mrs. McDermott. 

A sacred concert was given at the Hotel Cottagewood, 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn., by musically inclined guests stay- 
ing at the hotel, assisted by the Apollo Mandolin Club. 
Those taking part in the program were Miss Jessie Brown, 
who gave a selection of vocal and piano numbers; Miss 
Fuller, of St. Paul, recitation, and W. H. Lawrence, reci- 
tation. 

The Country Club, of Birmingham, Ala., gave a very in- 
formal yet enjoyable musicale. The program commenced 
with a vocal solo by T. V. Boardman, others taking part 
being Miss Emma Ewing, Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Charles I. 
Smith, Miss Mittie Sherrod, Richard Johnston, and Miss 
Amy Jordan, accompanist. 

A duet was sung at the Presbyterian Church, Westfield, 
N. Y., by Mrs. George Mason and Mrs. Harry Sears. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., G. M. Randall, O. M. Spence, 
James Barr and Mr. Ackley were the soloists at a recent 
concert. 

Miss Adda Alderman entertained at the home of her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. W. N. Alderman, on College street, 

« Oil City, Pa., in honor of her guests, Miss Glenn Kirkpat- 

rick, of London, and Miss Lou Watkins, of Wakefield. A 

musicai program was given by Miss Marguerite Ullom, 

Miss Mae Poston, Miss Glenn Kirkpatrick, Miss Rigg, Miss 

Florence Craig and Miss Nelle Roach. 

A musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Hale at 
their home on Third avenue South, Mill City, Mina., for 
their daughter, Miss Gertrude Hale, who has recently re- 
turned from Boston, where she has been studying music. 

The recital given by Miss Anna Hollinger, of Marion, 
Ind., at Clayton’s Hall, was attended by a large audience. 

A concert was given at the Heavenly Rest Church par- 
lors by the violinist, Fred A. Franklin, his first recital 
since his return to Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Franklin was 
assisted by Mrs. Wilbur Colvin, reader, and Miss Emma 
Kiefer, pianist. 

A concert was given in Terry, S. Dak., some of the very 
best talent of the town taking part. 

At the high school building, Bucyrus, Ohio, Professor 
Critzer, teacher of music in the public schools of Galion, 
Crestline and Mt. Gilead, gave a concert, assisted at the 
piano by Miss Nellie Wemple, of Galion. 


their home, Smithtown, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, Mrs. 
Bannell and other friends assisted. 

the tenth annual saengerfest and convention of the 
United Polish Singers of America was held at Welter’s 
Hall, Eighteenth and Farragut streets, Bay City, Mich. 
The officers of the society are: President, Albert Maday, 
Chicago; vice-president, C. S. Sikorski, Bay City, and sec- 
retary, A. Dobrzanski, Chicago. 

An organ recital was given in St. John’s Church, Og- 
densburg, N. Y., by the organist, Mr. Brown, assisted by 
Mrs. Kate Wiser-Brown, soprano; Miss Finley, of Sackets 
Harbor, violinist, and W. L. Palmer, baritone. 

Miss Marthine M. Dietrichson, a concert singer who is 
spending the summer at the residence of Mrs. Chas. 
thompson on Welland avenue, Niagara Falls, Ont., will 
give vocal lessons to a limited number of pupils. 

A fine musicale was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. H. McMillen, Lowellville, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. H. T. 
McCartney, Miss Ackley, Miss Baker, Mr. Holtzworth, 
Miss Schontz and Mr. and Mrs. McMillen played piano, 
guitar, violin, mandolin and bass viol. 

Ihe German citizens of Houston, Tex., musically in- 
clined, are endeavoring to get up a grand mixed chorus 
under the auspices of the Saengerbund, which will be used 
in the concert being arranged by the Saengerbund for the 
benefit of the flood sufferers and afterward at the concert 
that will be given on German day in October. 

The Sunday Night Music Club, of Washington, D. C., met 
at Miss Alice Harvey’s, 1852 Fifth street Northwest, and 
played Mozart's D minor Piano Concerto, the hostess at 
the piano; the Moszkowski waltzes, op. 8, and the Bee- 
thoven “Prometheus” Overture. Miss Nola sang. 

The Ladies’ Chorus met at the College Chapel, Weather- 
ford, Tex., and completed their organization. Ofhcers 
were chosen as follows: President, Mrs. Ivy; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Keenan; secretary, Miss Alma Switzer; treas- 
Sarthold; board of directors, Mesdames Lewis, 
A com 


urer, Mrs. 
Coulter and Ivy; conductor, Mrs. J. 
mittee consisting of Mesdames Switzer, Viverett, Barthold, 
Ivy and Miss Bessie Stevens was appointed to draft a con- 


B. Stevens. 


siitution and by-laws and to report at next meeting. 
An informal musicale was given in the Y. M. C. A. par- 
lors, St. Joseph, Mo. Those participating were Messrs. 
John Geiger, baritone; Hicks, Preston 
Sterritt, mezzo, and Floyd Scott, pianist. 
The Avalon College Quartet, of Trenton, Mo., which 
has so generously responded to requests to furnish music 


Thomas tenor; 


during the past winter, is to have a testimonial concert 
tendered by friends. 

A musicale was given at the home of Mrs. D. H. Lewis, 
2222 Faraon street, St. Joseph, Mo. The occasion was a 
compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Ben Libbe, of Chicago. A 
program was given by Miss Edna Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Libbe, Mr. and Mrs. Froman, Misses Olive and Gene- 
vieve Wheat, of Dubuque; Mr. Dalton 
Sterrett. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Froman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Libbe, Mr. and Mrs. Sterrett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalton, Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. Maupin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Betzinger, Mr. and Mrs. Lytle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kearney, Mr. and Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Dunmire and 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, Misses Olive Wheat, Genevieve 
Wheat, Edna Lewis, Norma Lewis, Frank Kroger, Fred 
Lewis and Dr. Charles Geiger. 

The musical benefit for Trinity Guild, Little Rock, Ark., 
arranged by Misses Natalie Apperson and Irene Mandel- 
baum, and given at the home of S. M. Apperson, was a 
delightful occasion. 

The Hill County singing convention has just been in 
session at Frazierville, Tex. 

A musicale was given at the residence of Mrs. L. L. 
Linn, Shelburn, Ind., in honor of Miss Lily Dale Scott, of 
Greencastle. 

At Leadville, Col., DeHarport’s mandolin 
and guitar club now numbers fourteen persons, as follows: 
First mandolins, Messrs. DeHarport, Brundy, C. L. Cole, 


and Professor 


Professor 


Bromley; Misses Anna McDonald, Hattie Cohn, Ruth 
Kahn; second mandolins, Messrs. Perrine, Filitner; 
guitars, Messrs. Foley, Lucas, Mrs. Bromley, Misses 


Greenwald and Devine. 

Miss Cora Brobst, of Kankakee, Ill., has been secured 
to succeed Professor Lundberg at the Burlington (lIa.) 
Institute College, as director of music. Miss Brobst is a 


graduate of the Galesburg Conservatory of Music, Knox 
College, and for two years has been director of music in 
the public schools of Cambridge, III. 

Prof. Frank Nagel has been elected as president of the 
lowa Music Teachers’ Association for the third time. 

Edwin Shaffer gave a piano recital at St. James’ parish 
house, Ft. Edward, N. Y. Mr. Shaffer, who has been a 
pupil of Prof. C. A. Van Loon for the past five years, will 
leave this month for further study in Germany. He 
assisted by Mrs. Lewis Rollwagen, contralto, of Boston. 
of Miss Cora Mc 


was 


A musicale was given at the home 
Carter, Hamline, Minn. 

Mrs. G. Stohn gave a reception and musicale at her home, 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., in honor of her guest, Miss An 
na Erler, who 1s here on a visit from Germany. During the 
evening the Beethoven Quintet, Messrs. Raycroft, Wil 
helm, Gette, Van Diemen and Miss Minnie Wilhelm, ren 
dered some fine selections. There was also a violin solo 
by Mr. Raycroft. 

Mr. Carson, organist; Mrs. Patterson, Mr. Kefeauver and 
Professor McKie, took part in the pipe organ recital at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Manistique, Mich 

Miss Nora Dieckman, a well-known young 
New Albany, Ind., who is visiting relatives in Centralia, 


Miss Dieckman is a 


vocalist of 
Ill., sang there in a concert recently 
member of Wesley Chapel choir. 

A muscal was given by the Musical Literary Society at 
the home of Mrs. Adeline Cowing, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Miss Jarthalow at her 
home at Eighth and Messanie streets, St. Joseph, Mo 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. Fruit, Mrs. Hugo, Mrs 
Sarah Morren, of Chicago; Misses Zella West, Mae Clark, 
Mae Consor, Louise Clark, Millie Overton, Tillie 
and Mae Kofmen; 
Whitaker. 

A musical recital was given at the 
Fremont, Neb., 
given by advanced students in the conservatory. 

Henry E. 
rangements to give a piano recital in the 
In his recital Mr 


A musical was given by Lena 


srendle 


Messrs. Charles Blaskman and Frank 
Normal Auditorium, 


the vocal and instrumental numbers being 


Miller, the Tonica (Ill.) pianist, is making ar 
opera house at 
Dwight, September | Miller will be as 
sisted by several of his pupils in La Salle and Peru 

An informal but 
some of Mr 
of Miss Moser, No. 523 South Fifth street, 
Ia. 

Alfred Barrington, the baritone, gave a complimentary 
recital to Miss at ip 
Hall, Decatur, Ill. A program of fifteen numbers was given 
by Mr. Barrington and Miss 

At Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa., a special 


very delightful musical was given by 
Leo’s younger piano pupils at the residence 


Cedar Rapids, 


Grace Beadles his studio Columbia 


Jeadles 


musical service was given, which was in charge of Willian 
A. Wolf, the organist, who presides while Prof. Carl 
Matz is on his vacation. Mrs. Charles Miller, Miss Daisy 
Smaling, John Smaling and Mr. Eberly sang in addition 
to the regular choir. 

A recital was given by the music pupils of Miss Cora 
Kuhl, assisted by Misses Effie Harris and Jessie Coffman 
and Mrs. Manford, at the First M. E 
Ill. 

A most charming piano recital was given at the home 
of the Misses Keleher, on Broad street, Beloit, Wis., Prof 
Clarence E. Krinbill, of Dixon, Ill., being the performer 

Don Somers, a teacher in the musical conservatory at 


Church, Champaign 


Valparaiso, Ind., is spending his vacation with friends in 
Muncie. 

Prof. W. L. Harris gave a 
Christian Church, Dixon, IIl., assisted by Miss Artie Mae 
Blackburn. Professor Harris and 
Lincoln, Neb. 

A new pipe organ in the Presbyterian Church, Denison, 
Ia., was opened with a dedicatory concert. Prof. J. | 
Butler, organist of the Trinity Cathedral, Omaha, and 


farewell concert at the 


wife have removed to 


organist at the great Trans-Mississippi Exposition, was 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MUSIC? 


> = 


By Martin A. GEMUNDER. 


The following pages are based on a paper written in the 
In order to avoid any arguments on collateral 
questions I have, wherever possible, used the words of 
recognized authorities rather than my own.—-M. A. G. 


year of 1887. 


Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


wr! is music? According to Helmholz, “Physical 
science has ascertained that any series of impulses 
which produce a vibration of the air will, if repeated with 
sufficient rapidity, generate sound. This sound becomes a 
musical tone, when such rapid impulses recur with perfect 
regularity and in precisely equal time. Irregular agitation 
of the air generates only noise.”” The art of music then sim- 
ply becomes a proper combining of musical tones for ef- 
fecting a given purpose. 

Why is it that the triad C, E, G produces agreeable and 
C, D, E disagreeable sensations; or, what is the essence of 
musical, zsthetical feeling, and wherein does such feeling 
differ from other feelings; is the appreciation of beauty 
intellectual or is it, as says Ruskin (1), “Any material ob- 
ject which can give us pleasure in the simple contemplation 
of its outward qualities, without any direct and definite 
exertion of the intellect, I call in some way, or in some de- 
gree beautiful”; or, whether it is due to association or ex- 
ercise of the imagination, are problems that need not con- 
cern us here (2). They are questions that have proved a 
source of unending controversy, and their answer was not 
contemplated in the scheme of this work. Each one of us 
has a reasonable, definite idea of what is meant by music 
and musical indulgence in the concrete, thoughwe may not, 
as these very controversies indicate, be able to describe or 
give a detailed explanation of just what happens either in 
or outside of ourselves. Therefore it will be sufficient for 
our purpose to recognize that a certain grouping or arrange- 
ment of music tones moves us to states of consciousness 
that are in some way connected with a complete existence. 

What now is the purpose of musical art, and how are we 
to ascertain when we have adopted the proper means for 
carrying it into effect? Whether a person eats a meal, 
takes medicine, wears clothing, performs daily toil, seeks 
exercise at ball or tennis, takes an outing, reads a poem 
or a novel, studies Shakespeare or deciphers Euclid, his 
acts are all founded on the common desire of either di- 
rectly or indirectly producing a more agreeable state than 
the one present, or averting the converse, which might 
otherwise arise. Indulging in matters of art is no ex- 
ception to this rule. The calling of music into service 
can only have as its object the furtherance of well-being, 
whatever its kind may be. This brings us directly to our 
subject, “What Constitutes Good Music?” 

Plainly we can only annex the term good to that which 
meets purpose, satisfies the intention and properly ful- 
fills a function. In other words, terms expressive of merit 
or demerit must be applied to music in the same way 
and for the same reason that they are applied to food, 
clothing or medicine. Good food, good clothing and 
good medicine are of the kind that nourish. protect and 


relieve the system, or to use the words in the more 
specific meaning of Mr. Spencer (see essay on the 
“Ethics of Kant”), “We speak of good meat. good 
) “The True and the Beautiful.” 
(2) For investigation concerning these points the reader is re 
ferred to the writings of Tames Sully on “Aesthetics” and the con 
cluding chapters of the “Principles of Psychology.” by Herbert 
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bread, good wine, by which phrases we mean either things 
that are palatable, and so give pleasure, or things that 
are wholesome, and by conducing to health conduce to 
pleasure. A good fire, good clothing, a good house, we 
so name because they minister either to comfort, which 
means pleasure, or gratify the zsthetic sentiment, which 
also means pleasure. So it is with things which much 
more indirectly further our welfare, as good tools or good 
roads. When we speak of a good workman, a good 
teacher, a good doctor, it is the same—efficiency in aiding 
others’ well-being is what we indirectly mean. Yet again, 
good government, good institutions, good laws, connote 
benefits yielded to the society in which they exist—bene- 
fits being equivalent to certain kinds of happiness, positive 
or negative.” 

Holding it to be the direct function of music to promote 
happiness or well-being of some sort, only that music can 
rightly be classed as good which aids in such promotion. 
But as we further have seen, and know, that all human be- 
ings are not constituted alike, and that any system in par- 
ticular can only receive acceptably such forms of music a3 
its development will permit of—that is, while any composi- 
tion may completely fulfill its function with one person it 
may as completely fail with another—it follows that good 
music is only such music as yields satisfaction or pleasure, 
using these terms in their broadest sense, to him for whom 
its performance is intended. 

Now, satisfaction and pleasure are subjective sensations 
peculiar to the individual. If it be true, as it was endeav- 
ored at some length to show, that we can know absolutely 
nothing of the real nature of the mental and emotional 
states existing in others, the questions arise: How are we 
to discover when the purpose has been fulfilled? How know 
when that “mystery the beautiful” has been revealed? 
What is to guide us in our attempts to employ art in adding 
to human comforts? The reply is that, aside from those 
outward manifestations in a subject of attraction or re- 
pulsion, which long experience has demonstrated to be re 
liable indication of when inward impulse, whatever its char- 
acter, has been gratified we have no trustworthy evidence 
upon which to base conduct. If two different subjects on 
listening to a composition make like outward manifestations 
we may assume them to be possessed of the same order of 
feelings and act upon this assumption with a reasonable 
warrant for its soundness. From which follows that the 
testimony of such subject so given is paramount and final 
as to whether or no function has been fulfilled, and by im- 
plication as to the value of the composition or performance 
in his particular case. Apart from such assent or dissent 
as this no value at all can be assigned to any art product 

This conclusion, that the quality of music of any given 
kind is purely relative and conditional, seems to be the 
only one that reason justifies, yet how completely it is ig- 
nored, consciously and unconsciously, by both connois- 
seurs and public, much to the detriment of art in the ful- 
filment of its mission, succeeding pages will make plain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On accepting the definition of good music above given, 
it cannot escape notice that any particular composition 
may, with a certain subject, be good at one time and bad 
at another; or, it may be both good and bad at the same 
moment, as when presented to several subjects oppositely 
affected. Let us take an example: The “Kreutzer Sonata” 
of Beethoven, op. 47—is it or is it not good music? 
Schluetter, the historian, evidently thinks it is, for he said 
that its true appreciation would ever and everywhere be a 
standard of correct musical taste. Grove (3) attests to the 
Sonata’s popularity in England by mentioning the fact of 


(3) “Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” (4) Posdnicheff is a 
Tolstoi’s “Kreutzer Sonata.”” Whether he in fact rep 
resents the author’s sentiments is not known 


character in 
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its having been played at the Monday Popular Concerts 
no less than forty-four times between 1854 and 1878. It 
is in the repertory of every first-class violinist, and seems 
to be very much of a favorite, at least in musical circles. 
But now appears Posdnicheff (4) upon the scene. He 
calls the second movement “Not very new, with common 
place variations,” and the finale “feeble.” Posdnicheff’s 
testimony (though fictitious) is so unusual and apropos 
that some of it will not be out of place here. “A terrible 

And a terrible 
Why does it do 


thing is that sonata, especially the presto! 
What is it? 


thing is music in general 


what it does? They say that music stirs the soul. Stupid- 
ity! A lie! It acts, it acts frightfully (I speak for myself), 
but not in an ennobling way. It acts neither in an en- 


nobling nor a debasing way, but in an irritating way 


How shall I say it? Music makes me forget my real situa 
tion. It transports me into a state which is not my own 
Under the influence of music I really seem to feel what | 


do 


Music seems to me to 


do not feel, to understand what I not understand, to 
have powers which I cannot have 
act like yawning or laughter; I have no desire to sleep, 
but I yawn when I see others yawn; with no reason to 
laugh, I And music 


transports me immediately into the condition of soul in 


laugh when I hear others laugh 


which he who wrote the music found himself at that time 


confounded with his soul, and with him I pass 
Sut why that? | 


But he who wrote Beethoven's ‘Kreut 


I become 
from one condition to another know 
nothing about it? 
zer Sonata’ knew well why he found himself 
That condition led him to certain actions, and 


in a certain 
condition 
for that reason to him had a meaning, but to me none, 
And that is why music provokes an 
For in 


none whatever. ex 
citement which it does not bring to a conclusion 
stance, a military march is played; the soldier passes to 
the this the finished \ 
dance is played; I have finished dancing, and the music is 
finished. A sung; the sacrament, and 


igain the music is finished 


sound of march, and music is 


mass is I receive 


But any other music provokes 


an excitement, and this excitement is not accompanied by 
and that is why 


the thing that needs properly to be done 
music is so dangerous, and sometimes acts so frightfully 

justified in calling the 
“bad.” 
performance neither 
term could be taken as a general ch: Were the 
human race to be transformed into beings like Posdnicheff 


In Schluetter’s case one would be 


In 


And were both present at the 


sonata “good.” Posdnicheff's we would say 
Sainic 


iracteristik 


with systems overstrained and warped, as his was 
described to be—then all music, not only the “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” might properly be labeled “bad.” 

No composition, however, can with certainty be classed 
as either good or bad until after its performance. It is 
true we may, having repeatedly observed its reception 
other instances, venture a prediction as to the results in 
any future cases, but this prediction, like any other pre 


When, though the test is 
which all 


None other is con 


diction, may prove erroneous 


made, the testimony, as to merit outweighs 


other, is that offered by the subject 


clusive. He alone can have actual knowledge of the feel 
ings and emotions awakened or allayed. It rests for him 
to decide (but for himself only) when function has been 


fulfilled, and, as far as he is concerned, to apply the terms 
“good” and “bad.” 


Reluctant as some show themselves to be in granting to 


the untutored any voice or rights whatever in matters of 


art, for prejudices are deep seated, or in accepting such 


commonplace terms as “satisfaction” and “pleasure’’ as 


characterizing the effects of masterpieces, yet if opinions 


be carefully sifted it will become evident that, despite 


actions and objections, the above definition of good musi 
saving a single qualification, is really the one held by all 
both high and low. When such opinions are not simply 
an arbitrary classification, as, unfortunately, s 
a rigid analysis 


are 


») many 


(witness the one by Schluetter quoted) 
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will always bring out the induced sense or feeling of satis- 
faction which forms their substratum and causes a favor 
able rating. To bring this out yet more clearly it will be 
profitable to examine not only the verdicts of “good,” but 
also the exactly opposite, the “bad” or “inferior.” If in 
the former instance there is a tendency to vagueness, in the 
latter at least there is a near approach to spontaneity and 
clearness. A few examples from writers of undoubted 
orthodoxy may serve to illustrate. Schumann (5) in his 
Reminiscences of a Lady (6) Friend” speaks of her as fol 
lows: Her playing possessed all the good qualities of 
Ludwig Berger’s school; it was correct, elegant and easy, 
though not without restlessness when many listeners were 
present. She remained so long faithful to the tradition of 
her fundamental school that it was not without difficulty 
that she could be brought to make use of the enlivening 
pedal. But we never heard her play a single bad com- 
position, and she never encouraged anything inferior; 
though sometimes obliged, as a hostess, to endure it, she 
betrayed her displeasure by her silence, in spite ol the 
regard she might feel toward the artist in question per- 
sonally.”” The poor artist, why did he select a piece which 
would give his hostess such displeasure? He presumed 
that the pleasure it yielded him might also be communi- 
cated to her. He erred; at least, such pleasure did not 
scem to be of the right kind. Profound and mysterious, 
ndeed, must be the feelings worthy of being awakened in 
so refined a nature. From her diary we take as follows: 
October 21—How well Moscheles describes Father 
Haydn's exquisite Symphony in B flat major! And what 
sunny clearness (7) I felt in that music to-day! Its tones 
breathe a celestial euphony, ignorant of the satiety of life, 
ind only exciting pleasure, cheerfulness, delight in life, 
childhke happiness—what great qualities in an epoch like 
ours, a morbid musical epoch, when one seldom feels 


November 3— Men- 


delssohn played Beethoven's G major Concerto to-day, 


any inward contentment from art!’ 


with a perfection and power that carried everything before 
It was one of the happiest moments of my life, and I 


sat motionless and almost breathless, for fear of disturbing 
> } 


my own joy. But what a bore was to hear commonplace 


talk at the end of it—people exchanging their clever re- 
marks and opinions. I leit the hall and went out into the 
fresh air.’ ’ 


Not so very mysterious after all, similar sensations, “in 
ward contentment happiness” and “joy,”’ might be the 
accompaniment of smoking a good cigar after a hearty 
meal rhe following from ‘‘Moscheles’ Memoires” (8), 
May 28, 1832. “Felix (Mendelssohn) dined with us, and 
in the evening we went together to the Philharmonic con 
cert. He won a genuine triumph by the performance of his 
new G minor Concerto. Invention, form, instrumentation 
and playing—everything gave me perfect satisfaction. The 
piece sparkles with genius Again we agree about Paga- 
nini; he has just returned to London and played in public, 
but no longer exercised the old charm over us. That eternal 
mawkishness becomes at last too much of a good thing.” 
On “ Lohengrin’ From the first note of the Introduction, 
with its high violin passages and graduation effects, the in 
strumentation seemed to me to be strikingly original—in 
fact, rather too original in its Aarshness. There is much 
dramatic life in this music, but I do not like the predomi 
nance of recitatives; I should prefer more rhythmical 
Wagner's 


phrases or movements in the ordinary form 
treatment frequently wearied me, from being too monoton 
us and too overloaded; for one leading theme well worked 
mut, for one well sustained vein of thought, I would gladly 
have bartered many of his bright but transient effects; for 
ill that the work interested me extremely. One must have 
heard it, and one must hear it again to form a correct judg 
ment.” 

(s) The quotations of Schumann are mainly from an interesting 


edition of his writings by Fanny Raymond Ritter (6) Madame 


Henriette Voigt 
(7) Italics in these mostly ours 
(8) “Recent Music and Musicians.” 
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Later on ‘“Tannhauser”—“I was often surprised both by 
the peculiarities of the composers genius and his original 
instrumentation ; on the whole, however, I still feel as I did 
after hearing ‘Lohengrin.’ There are too many recitatives, 
too much that is fragmentary; in fact, monotony, the re 
sult of shapelessness. In saying this | bear in mind pas 
sages full of genius and surprising effects; but heart and 
soul are not warmed by being so overloaded with passionate 
music.” Overture, ‘Flying Dutchman’—*There is a great 
deal of ‘Geist’ in the music, but it is of the scorching kind, 
and to me such masses of instrumentation and such piling 
up of diminished sevenths and discords of all kinds are dis 
tracting and joyless.” 


Now listen to Schumann: “Madame Pleyel most hap 
pily performed it (Weber's Concertsttick) with the same 
impassioned warmth that she bestows on all music. And 


she inspired the public with that sympathetic pleasure (9) 
which is the result of the enjoyment of master works played 
in a masterly manner.” 

“But what I call euphony, the magic of tone, has never 
so struck me, to the highest degree, as in Henselt’s com 
positions. And yet this euphony is but the echo of inward 
amiability, uttered with an openness and truth such as rare 
ly strikes the ear through the spectre dance of our day 
Other young artists possess this quality in common with 
him, but they do not understand their instrument as well, 
nor are they able to express their thoughts in so charming 
a manner I ,do not allude to the variations now, with 
which one can fall in love without being too deeply 
touched—which is not their aim—but many men, even 
when they have said but little, and not yet shown their 
best, impress us at once with the idea that they possess a 
warm heart and a harmoniously cultivated mind. And 
then I have lately heard played by Clara Wieck, like a 
friend of the composer, a number of short pieces that 
brought tears of pleasure to my eyes, so unmistakably they 
went to the heart. If such qualities in an artistic spirit 
cannot make me forget the deeper qualities of others, such 
as the highly passionate Chopin—though the genius of 
Scott does not obliterate Byron—yet these qualities de- 
serve imitation, as well as the sincerest recognition, in 
such a time as ours, when a distorted and destructive 
Meyerbeer reigns, surrounded by a dazzled and applauding 
crowd. Rejoice, then, in the views which this artist opens 
to you; lovely nature always conquers at last. Let him 
also rejoice in his significance, and continue to spread 
happiness among us with his art.” 

‘While I was turning over the programs of the* last 
twelve subscription concerts and recalling, here wholly, 
there in part, the music which I had listened to in those 
programs my imagination strove to gather all these 
reminiscences into one picture. A blooming mount of the 
muses seemed to stand before me, upon which, under the 
eternal temple of the older masters, | saw new pillars, 
paths, arcades laid, while lovely songstresses and gay 
virtuosos wandered among them as birds and butterflies 


might—all this so rich, so varied in aspect, that the com 


mon and insignificant disappeared of itself.” * * * 

Seethoven’s Ninth Symphony closed this year’s cyclus 
of concerts. The hitherto unheard-of rapid time in which 
the first movement was played destroyed, for me, the 
ecstatic pleasure which we are all accustomed to feel while 
listening to this luxuriant music 


“La Muette ve Portici,”’ Auper, 1848 


This opera is a musical child of good fortune. Its 
subject has kept it up. The music is too rough, has no 
feeling, and the instrumentation is wretched. Flashes of 


mental power here and there, however.” 

“Five.io,” BrerHoven. 

“Bad performance incomprehensible tempi; under 
Richard Wagner.” 

(9) Under the head of “Dilettanteism” makes the following state 

“People say, ‘It 


ment, which is hard to reconcile with the above: 
pleased’; or ‘It did not please.’ As if there were nothing higher 


than the art of pleasing the public! 
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“In MatTRIMONIO SEGRETO,”” CIMAROSA, 1849 

Masterly throughout, in a technical sense, as to com 
position and instrumentation, but uninteresting, and finally 
tiresome.’ 

With Meyerbeer Schumann is especially severe, al 
though, it must be said, more on account of some of the 
means he employs and their underlying motives than 
much of his music in itseli 

To startle or to tickle’ is Meyerbeer’s maxim, and hx 
succeeds in it with the rabble And as for the intro 
which sets French 


duced choral (in the ‘Huguenots 
men beside themselves, I declare that if a pupil brought 
such a lesson in counterpoint to me | should certainly beg 
him to do better in the future.” 

Try as hard as one may to arrive at the foundation of 
classification of music, and no other reasons can be found 
than that the critic is personally affected by the composition 
in a manner described by such words as “sympathetic pleas 


ure,” “ecstatic pleasure,” ‘satisfaction,’ “joy,” “inner con 
tent,” “happiness,” “interesting,” “tiresome,” “rough,” 
“monotonous,” “joyless,”” “distracting,” “harshness,’ ‘dis 


pleasure,” &c. While these specimens may not actually 
prove that their authors consider the music mentioned 
good or bad because of the sensations and feelings thus de 
scribed, no one being able to find out what other additional 
qualifications as to rank the music may have possessed in 
their minds, yet we can be reasonably sure that one of the 
antagonistic feelings of gratification or discomfort is al 
ways present as a basis for a rating. As far as the words 
are concerned in the above critical language they may be 
truthfully and appropriately applied by any of us to de 
scribe the effects upon ourselves of any of the minor works 
They are simply indicative of states of feeling common to 
a greater or less degree to all mankind. It is very common 
for persons advanced in musica! matters to honor and value 
a certain feeling when present in themselves and to depre 
cate to all appearances a similar one arising in someone 
else. Neither Schumann nor his “Lady Friend” had the 
slightest reliable knowledge of any material difference ex 
isting between the sensations generated in themselves by 
Haydn's B flat Symphony, and those which were induced 


in the unfortunate artist, by the piece he had selected it 
honor of his hostess, and for which he was treated to re 
proachful silence Nevertheless, and despite lack of in 
formation on this important point, they like others of. the 
same class do not hesitate to designate that which arouses 
emotién in themselves “celestial euphony,” while the feel 
ing derived by lesser experts from kindred sources are 
labeled “ear tickling If the general run of people are at 
times coarse and unjust in their remarks concerning artists 
and classical music, artists themselves seem to be not a 
whit less alive to the real situation 

While virtually acknowledging that good music is only 


such as yields satisfaction or pleasure to him for whom it 
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is intended, yet there seems to be a reservation as to who 
may be included or meant by “him.” There is noticeable 
a decided tendency to make it cover not everyone who 
has a liking for musical tones and combinations, but to 
limit its application to a certain class or caste, of which the 
critic himself a member. All outsiders, with 
their preferences, who or whatever they may be, are ap- 
parently of no consequence. They are rated no higher in 
the artistic world than the unreasoning automata are in the 
field of biology. This is the “single qualification” previ- 
ously alluded to, and which we will examine more in de- 
(To be continued.) 


considers 


tail. 





Frank King Clark. 


YOUNG artist who has made wonderful artistic ad- 
A vance in the last two years is Frank King Clark, 
the well-known basso. It is a little over a year and a half 
ago that Mr. Clark’s superb bass voice first attracted the 
attention of that famous conductor, Wm. L. Tomlins, 
who was then conducting the Apollo Club, of Chicago. 
When the Apollos, 200 strong, went out to Omaha in June, 
1898, to sing “Elijah,” “Swan and Skylark” and * Messiah” 
at the exposition, Mr. Tomlins selected Mr. Clark to sing 
the bass roles, Mr. Tomlins himself. coaching him in the 
interpretation of the works. His great success there is a 
matter of record, and led to many important engage- 
ments all through the West last season. This season 
finds Mr. Clark one of the most sought for American 
bassos, and he has already closed many important en- 
gagements. Among them may be mentioned the musical 
festival at Decatur, Ill., September 5; “Samson and Dali- 
lah,” with the Apollo Club, at the Auditorium, Chicago, 
December 11 (this being Mr. Clark’s fourth appearance 
with that organization in eighteen months); in “The 
Messiah,” with the Arion Club, Milwaukee, December 21, 
and in the Wagnerian concert to be given by the St. Louis 
Choral Symphony Society, February 8. 

Mr. Clark’s repertory is a very extensive one, numbering 
upward of fifty works, and he is constantly adding to that. 
His repertory of songs is also very large, and he has had 
most gratifying success in recital work. 

Mr. Clark fully intended to study in Europe all summer 
in preparation for the season’s work, but when that emi- 
nent composer and teacher W. H. Neidlinger located in 
Chicago he quickly changed his mind and instead has 
been working hard with Mr. Neidlinger, than whom Mr. 
Clark considers there is no greater authority on interpre- 
tation and voice. 

Mr. Clark is under the exclusive management of Victor 
Thrane, 33 Union square West, New York. 





A visitor in town the latter part of the week was Eliz- 
abeth Northrop, who came from her home at Oceanic, 
N. J., to consult with her manager, Charles L. Young, 
regarding a number of important engagements which he 
has arranged for the month of October. During her stay 
in Oceanic this summer Mrs. Northrop has proved a 
layish entertainer. She has given a number of musicales, 
on which occasion a limited number of guests from New 
York and Philadelphia were present. 





At the Kaltenborn popular summer night concerts now 
being given at the St. Nicholas Garden, a feature of Fri- 
day night’s bill was the appearance of Harry Parker Rob- 
inson, the well-known baritone. Mr. Robinson was heard 
in the recitative and aria “Un Ballo in Maschera.” Mr. 
Robinson’s excellent voice was never heard to better ad- 
vantage, and the enthusiastic encores more than evidenced 
the warm impression made. The clearness of Mr. Robin- 
son’s voice has been rarely equaled on the concert stage. 
Possessing a personality that wins the immediate sympathy 
of the average audience, Mr. Robinson’s rendition comes 
at all times like a welcome relief. His pure, resonant 
baritone voice is one that is rarely heard in these days of 
modern soloists. It compares favorably with many of 
our more renowned artists and it is not surprising that un- 
der as capable management as Charles L. Young’s Mr. Rob- 
inson should be in such great demand. 


THE 





BusTon, Mass., August 19 180). 
ISS S. MARCIA CRAFT has been engaged to sing 
in an organ recital to be given by Clarence Eddy at 
Miss Craft has several other 
Her suc- 


Lewiston, Me., in October. 
fine engagements which will be announced later. 
cess at the music festival in Weirs, N. H., was very flatter- 
ing to her and to her teacher, Charles R. Adams, whom she 
is now visiting. Miss Craft is enjoying a vacation from her 
church work, which is the enjoyable position of soprano 
soloist at the Christian Science Church. 

C. L. Staats, one of the best known clarinetists in this 
country, has just returned from New Orleans, where he 
has been for thirteen weeks. Mr. Staats filled an engage- 
ment as clarinet soloist with a military band at West End 
In October the Bostonia Sextet Club, of which Mr. Staats 
is director and clarinetist, will open its season in New Eng 
land, after which it is booked through Ohio and Pennsy] 
vania. This is the second season of the club. In January 
plans are laid to tour the Southern Atlantic States, and 
judging from the past successes of the club, as well as 
from the personnel, a thoroughly artistic treat may be ex- 
pected. 

Charles S. Johnson, who is spending 
Black Rock House, Cohasset, comes in to his studio occa 
Mr. Johnson wili return permanently Septem- 


the summer at 


sionally. 
ber I. 

Bruce Hobbs, the tenor, has gone to spend a week or 
two in New York. Mr. Hobbs is preparing to accept a 
considerable amount of concert work this season, for which 
he is admirably equipped. 

Miss Dorothy Cole, the talented pupil of Etta Edwards, 
has gone to St. Johns, N. B., for a short vacation. Miss 
Cole will take a complete rest, as she has been a most as 
siduous worker. She gives great promise for the future. 

Dr. Percy Goetchius, who spent a few weeks resting at 
Raymond, N. H., has returned to Boston, and is in his 
studio a few hours every morning. 

Stephen Townsend is still at the Pleasant House, in the 
White Mountains. 

H. Hartmann, the violin teacher, is resting from a busy 
season at Beachmont, Mass. 

The New Bedford Choral Association will probably give 
one or two concerts during the coming season. 

Roy Stoughton, of Worcester, has written a rag-time mel 
ody, which will be published by M. Steinert & Sons in about 
two weeks. The cover of the song is a design by Edward 
Walker, printed in red and black. Roy Stoughton is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Stoughton, of 938 Main 
street, both well-known musical people. Mr. Stoughton 
has sung at the Main Street Baptist Church, Mrs. 
Stoughton is a pianist of more than usual ability 

At their farm on Kensington Road, New Britain, Conn., 
Mr. and Mrs. N. Albert Hooker and Miss Hooker are en- 
She is a pianist of 


and 


tertaining Miss Gage, of Morristown. 
unusual attainments for an amateur. 

Dr. O. E. Wasgatt, Harvey J. Woods and Rowland J. 
Sawyer, all of Bangor, Me., were members of the orchestra 
which participated in the New Hampshire concerts on Au 
gust 16, 17 and 18, under the direction of W. R. Chapman, 
of New York, director of the Maine Music Festival. 

The orchestra, the White Mountain chorus of 250 voices, 
and Madame Maconda, Miss Bridewell, W. C. Weeden, 
Gwylim Miles, Hans Kronold, W. G. Wright and Mrs. C 
S. Davis, appeared in concert at Groveton, N. H., on Au- 
gust 16 and 17 and Whitefield on the 18th. 

The rehearsals were held at Lancaster, N. H 

Miss Mary Hart gave a musical at her home on Wachu- 
sett street, Quinapoxet. Songs were given by Miss Bessie 
Sneadon, Miss Etta Mark, of Worcester, and John Halli- 
han, while the instrumental music was furnished by Arthur 
Nichols, of Princeton, piano and violin; Miss Etta Mark, 
piano; Miss Bessie N. Sneadon, harp; Miss Jessie Hub- 
bard, piano, and John Hallihan, violin. 

Carlyle MacRoberts Scott gave a concert at the Armory, 
Amesbury, assisted by Miss Verna Golden. 

An organ recital was given at Stonington, Conn., by Prof. 
William Groom and his daughter, Miss N. Violetta Groom, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Boston is to have a festival of song and music in Septem 
ber, lasting three days. The biennial singing festival of the 
New England Staaten Saengerbund will take place Septem 
3 and 4, and extensive preparations are being made 
for the event. The first festival of the German singers took 
place in Manchester, N. H., in the second in Law- 
rence in 1894, and the third in Worcester in 1897. Satur 
the visiting singers and other guests will 


ber 2, ; 


1892, 


day, September 2, 
be welcomed, and in the evening a reception and concert 
will be held in Arbeiter Hall. On Sunday, at 10 A. M., 
a grand rehearsal of the mass choruses, with full orches 
tra accompaniment, will take place in Music Hall. On 
the same day at 2:30 P. M., 
take place at Arbeiter Hall. 


the prize singing contests will 

That evening in Music Hall 
a sacred concert will be given. The 
consist of sixty musicians, under the leadership of Gustav 
Strube, and the choruses will be led by Franz Reissmann 
Lloyd, tenor, and Miss 


festival orchestra will 


Among the soloists will be John J 
Jennie May Spencer, contralto. The following day, Mon 
day, will be given up to a street parade of all the Ger 
man societies, followed by a “volksfest” at Apollo Garden 
In the evening, at the hall adjoining the garden, the prizes 
will be distributed. 

The Oxford Musical Club, of which 
Marblehead, is a member, appeared before the members of 
the Hull Yacht Club. 

Miss Louise Hurlbut Allyn, 
Emerson College of Oratory, and Miss Susan Royce Boss, 
gave a recital at the First Church parish house, 


Arthur Thrasher, of 


assisted by graduates of 
vocalist, 
New London, Conn 

A musicale by E. Y. Mason, organist at 
ple, Fall River, Mass., Mrs 
Somerville, vocalists, took place in Grace 
copal Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt 

The Quartet, of Haverhill, composed of Miss 
Nelie Cotter, Miss Margie Sargent, David F. Roche and 
James E. Roche, of St. James’ Church the 
lawn party given under the auspices o 
West Newbury 


the Baptist Tem 
Brooks and Miss 
Methodist Epis 


assisted by 


Cecelia 


choir, sang at 


f St. Anne’s Church, 


The Arion Singing Society has fixed the date for the 
concert to be given for the benefit of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Protestant Orphan Asylum Building fund, for 
September 25 at Arion Hall 

The Columbia Quartet, assisted by J. Clifton Merrill 
reader, gave an entertainment at the Surfside Hotel, 
Gloucester. 

The quartet of the Whitman Baptist Church sang at the 
Sunday evening service of the First Baptist Church. The 
quartet consists of Mrs. Alice M. Jones, soprano; Mrs. ¢ 
C. Pilling, alto; F. D. Chubbuck, tenor; Robert F. Keene 
bass 

David B. Plumer and Dr. Edwin Holmes, first tenors; 
Frank F. Shute and Arthur W. Emerson, second tenors; 
Rev. J. E. Frame and Dr. W. G. Schauffler, first bassos; 
W. W. Wilder and Charles E. Burnham, second bassos 


sang at a recent Sunday evening service in the music room 
of The Waumbeck, Jefferson, N. H. An informal musicale 
was also given there with Miss Harriet Littell, Arthur W 
Emerson, Mrs. C. E. Burnham, Miss Gertrude Damon, Mr 
Burnham and Rollo H. Schauffler 

A musicale was held at the Mary Matherson 
Pleasant street, Weymouth, Misses Poole, Marden, David 
son, Tisdale, Matherson, Mr Mrs. H. B. Raymond 
and Edith Burrell assisting 

Mrs. J. A. Halligan’s music pupils gave a very interest 
ing piano recital Tuesday at Shelburne Falls 

An attractive program was arranged the concert a 
the North (Conn.) Congregational Church 
Among those taking part were Prof. F. W. Nichols, or 
ganist, and Hunt, of Stamford; Miss 
Laura Mead, soprano, and Carl Downing, bass, of Green 


home of 


and 


ior 


Greenwich 


Frederick tenor, 


wich. In addition to the soloists a male quartet, consist 
ing of Messrs. Hunt and Downing, Luther H. Alleorn 
and A. G. Rennie. sang 


The musical festival at the Point of Pines opened Sun 
day for eight days, afternoons and evenings 


The Columbia Orchestra, of Winchendon, is composed 


as follows: Prof. Fred Cibulka, first violin; Dr. Wood 
cock, second violin; Horace Chute, basso; Edward Peck 
flute; W. Bosworth, clarinet: W. Sawtelle, first cornet; 
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E. Partridge, second cornet; Aden Partridge, slide trom- 
bone; Fred Ferdette, drum and triangle 

Mrs. Martin W. Sturdevant, Elmer S. Joyce and the 
Taglia Trio (Messrs. Cornish, Sammis and Tomlinson) 
gave a concert at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Elite Mandolin Orchestra of Boston, made up of 
Brockton talent, N. Owen Battles, Norman E. Whittum, 
mandolins; Prescott Washburn, flute; Charles A. Tink- 
ham, mandola, and Charles E. Holmes, harpist, gave a 
concert at Brant Rock 

Miss Elizabeth D. Harlow, director of music at the 
Congregational Church, Whitman, has gone with her 
sister, Miss Etta R. Harlow, to Gardiner, Me 

The Turpen-Turpin Vocal Quartet has been gaining new 
honors in the East. The organization consists of Miss 
Clara Turpen, soprano; Mrs. Maude McDonald, contralto ; 
H. Alfred Preston, tenor; Harry Brown Turpin, baritone, 
and Miss Henriette Weber, pianist. The organization gave 
concerts at the Louisburg, Bar Harbor, Me., recently. They 
were morning concerts, given under the auspices of the 
Kebo Valley Club 

At St. Mary’s Church, Newport, R. L, Robert Cunning 
ham, violinist, played a cavatina, by Raff; “‘Priests’ 
March,” from ‘Athalie,’””’ Mendelssohn; melody by Rubin 
stein, and a Romanza by Schumann; the choir sang Fat 
mer’s Mass with orchestral accompaniment recently 

The Musical Club, of North Andover, expect to give an 
entertainment soon 

Miss Gertrude Damon, soprano; Miss Persis Thompson, 
alto; Arthur W. Emerson, tenor; Charles E. Burnham, bari 
tone; Mrs. Burnham, accompanist, took part in the service 
at the Methodist Church, Littleton, N. H 

An organ recital will be given at the Free Baptist Church 
Pittsfield, Me., by organist E. Russell Sanborn, of Boston; 
reader, J M Sargent ; soloists, the Rev. E. P Moulton, 
Nashua, and Mrs. A. W. Emerson, Lakewood, N. J 

A concert Saturday evening was given at Hedding, N. H., 
by a quartet; Miss Florence L. Brown, soprano; Mrs. W 
E. Lenney, alto; Charles S. Conant, tenor, Charles 
C. Prescott, bass; Miss Louise A. F. Parkhurst, pianist, as 
sisted by Ada Bell Crockett, elocutionist 

Robert Coverley, the New York composer, who has 


many Boston friends, is now in London for a few months 


He has just completed a book of children’s songs in col 
laboration with a Boston author, which will be published in 
this city in the fall 

Miss Aagot Lunde, the contralto, has been asked to give 
a concert at the Tudor, Nahant, before the season ends 

Miss Marguerite Hall is at the Sunset Hill House, in 
the White Mountains for the season 

Miss Alison Houghton, of Brookline, who sang at many 


social functions last season, has been visiting Mrs. John 


LL. Gardner in Venice 
Mrs. J. Hallett Gilberte has returned from the Lakes 
ind Canada, to her apartments in the Charlesgate, on 


Beacon street 


After a four years’ absence Miss Harriette Cady, the 
eminent pianist, is again at Bar Harbor, and musical 
circles will rejoice at the opportunity of atte nding a piano 


recital to be given by her on August 26, at the Louisburg 
On Friday, August 18, she gave a recital at Winter Har 


recitals announced for the 





bor. These are the 
season 

An operatic concert was given at the Waumbeck, Jeffer 
son, N. H., under the direction of William R. Chapman 
of New York. The list of artists included Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, soprano; Miss Cartie Bridewell, contralto; Wil 
liam C. Wheeden, tenor; Gwylim Miles, baritone, and 
Hans Kronold, ‘cellist 

The New England Conservatory of Music announces 
Felix Winternitz, the violinist and 


teacher, as instructor in the violin department of the in 


the engagement 


stitution 
Mrs. Frank N. Leach is moving into her new studio a 


238 Main street, Danbury, Conn., where the Academy of 


Music, of which she is to be the director, will be located 

\ musical program was given in Great Barrington 
under the direction of Miss Stanley, in which Mr. Van 
Lennep, Miss Bliss, Mr. Gibson, Miss Stanley, Miss 
Dewey, Miss Lyman, Miss Stowe, Mrs. E. L. Bentley 
and Miss Lottie Williams were the soloists. 


Dramatic 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES Le. YOUNG, 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


A musicale was given im aid of the music fund of St. 
Philip’s Church, at the rectory in Pleasant Valley, Conn 
The Milford Brass Band is giving open air concerts 

The last in the series of six public band concerts, given 
by the Cambridge City Band, has just taken place. 

Of the recent recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. 
Bacheller, at Dixfield, Me., the Rumford Falls Times says: 
“The vocal recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Willis E. Bachel 
ler on the evening of August 8 more than met the expecta 
tions of our people. They gave us a rare musical treat from 
start to finish 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bacheller are Maine people in whom we 
all naturally feel a friendly interest and pride. They both 
began their musical education at Kent’s Hill and finished 
it with years of study under the best masters in Florence 
Italy. They are now taking a high stand in the musical cir- 
cles of New York city The fact that such positions are 
held by them with ease is a great proof of musical ability, 
as New York is a centre for the musicians, not only of our 
own country, but for other countries as well 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bacheller have the rare art of concealing 
their art. Too much cannot be said in praise of the warmth 
color and quality of voice and their entire concealment of 
all method. We sincerely hope to be able to hear them 
soon again in Dixfield 

“Mr. Tolman played with his usual good judgment and 
taste. We predict a bright future for him.” 

From the Lewiston, Me., Journal we learn that Miss 
Henrietta Rice, the well-known contralto singer, formerly 
of Lewiston, Me., is a guest of her aunt, Mrs. F. N. Wheel 
er at Camden. Miss Rice sang recently in a piano recital 
at this beautiful resort 

That citizens of Rumford Falls, Me., have contributed 
$350 to the Rumford Falls Band by popular subscription 

That Alfred, Me., is said to possess the oldest organ in 
the State 

That Miss Elinor Sherwood, of Boston, a relative of the 
celebrated pianist William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, and 
herself a pianist of rising fame, is at Mt. Desert Ferry for 
a few weeks. She will pass some of the time at Bar Har 
bor 

That it is stated on the authority of E. L. Cleveland, the 
local conductor of the Aroostook County branch of the 
Maine Festival choruses, that that portion of the State will 
not send a chorus to the festival this year 

That Cowen’s beautiful cantata, the “Rose Maiden,” will 
be given in Waterville, Me., September 6 at City Hall, un 
der the direction of Llewellyn B. Cain, of New York. The 
chorus will number fifty voices. Mr. Cain announces the 
soloists as follows: Miss Eva Caroline Shorey, of Oak 
land, Cal.; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, of New York; Ar- 
thur J. Hill, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Cain, who will sing 
the baritone role. This will be the first time any of the 
above artists have been heard in anything of this kind in 
Waterville 
ous program of both solo and concerted work, and the 


The cantata will be preceded by a miscellane 


soloists for this program are Jessie Smith Hubbard, so 
prano; Jennie Brown Flood, contralto; Warren C. Phil 
brook, tenor; Thaddeus Branch, basso Mr. Hill, Mrs 
Sawyer and Mr. Cain will also assist in this part of the 
program. Miss Nellie Webber, who has recently returned 
from a term of study in Boston, will act 
The concert is given for the benefit of the M. E. Church 


as accompanist 


Arthur van Eweyk, the Berlin bass-baritone, arrived in 
America recently. He will tour the country in concerts 
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Henry Wolfsohn’s Attractions. 
HIS season promises to be a remarkably brisk oné for 
concert work, as far as the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
is concerned. The list of artists announced by the Wolf 
sohn Bureau for the coming season is most superior, digni 
fied and attractive, comprising stars of the highest order, 
both vocal and instrumental Prominent among the 
vocalists are Miss Marie Engle, Marie Brema, Sara Ander 
son, Charlotte Maconda, Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Kath 
erine Fisk, Madame Schumann-Heink, Signor Campanari 
Watkin-Mills, Evan Williams, Gwilym Miles, Julian 
Walker and others 
Among the instrumentalists, Edward A. MacDowell 
David Mannes, Adele Aus der Ohe, Ethelbert Nevin, Franz 
Wilczek, Leo Schulz and others. Mr. Wolfsohn has closed 
a number of engagements for the above artists, and appli 
cations are daily received. Withal a busy season may be 


expected. 


From the City of Mexico comes advices announcing the 


arrival of Signor Alberti and Mlle. Helene Noldi, for a 
season of Grand Opera, shortly to be inaugurated in the 
Mexican capitol 3oth Signor Alberti and Mlle. Noldi are 
under Chas. L. Young’s direction, and a number of im 
portant concert engagements for the coming season have 


been arranged 


That age is not a requisite for genius is evidenced in the 
great demand for the services of Thuel Burnham, whom 
critics have gone so far as to call the American Paderewski 
Manager Chas. L. Young, who is booking Mr. Burnham 
has made a number of very important contracts for this 
rising genius. Mr. Burnham has been spending the sum 
mer at his home in Vinton, Ia., and a letter just received 


announces his early departure for the East 


One of the concerts to be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of November 12, under the direction 
of Chas. L. Young, gives every evidence of being one of the 
most brilliant events of the season. It is Mr. Young's in 
tention to introduce on that occasion many of his most 
prominent foreign and American artists. Caroline Gardner 
Clarke will prove a feature of the occasion, while it is more 
than probable that a well-known orchestra will lend its en 


couragement 


Caroline Gardner Clarke writes her manager, Chas. L 
Young. in grateful acknowledgment of the many engage 
ments which he has made for this brilliant soprano during 
the coming season “If these offers continue coming so 
thick and fast,” she writes, “I do not see how we will be 
able to fill them.” There are few singers whose popularity 
with the musical world is greater than that of Miss Clarke 
Her brilliant soprano voice is of the most admirable quality 
and it is not surprising that the leading societies of the 


country should be so anxious to secure her services 


Lilian Carllsmith, whose beautiful soprano voice is one 
f the features of the New York Ladies’ Trio, writes her 
f the de 


manager, Charles L. Young, from Bar Harbor, « 
lightful summer she has been spending in the State of 


Maine. “I am on here for a few days,”’ she continues 
“from Old Orchard. This little outing has done me worlds 
of good, and I am eagerly awaiting the opening of the sea 
son.” Manager Young has made many important contracts 
for the New York Ladies’ Trio, which will be frequently 


heard during the winter under the most favorable auspices 


—< 
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M ARIE ROZE is still singing in public. She is 


about to tour Scotland. 


~ 


R. BLUMENBERG, of THE MusicaL Covu- 
RIER, was in Venice August 8 and g. 


HE Abbé Perosi and the Ricordi firm have sep- 

arated company. All future engagements 

will be made by Perosi personally, and not through 
the Ricordi house. 


© the San Francisco operatic tour has been 
definitely abandoned by Mr. Grau! The 
reason is simply that no guarantee fund was forth- 
coming. Hence the change of plans. Was ist los 
with the Golden Gate? 


| NSTEAD of “Le Maschere,” Mascagni is writ- 
ing the “Vestilia,” a Roman subject. The li- 
bretto is by Menasci, the same who wrote the libret- 
to of the “Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ The principal 
number is a love duet, while a gladiatorial combat 
is in progress in the arena. This opera is to be 
written for Sonzogno, under an old agreement. 


N the church news printed in last Saturday’s 
Evening Post we find this item: 

“*Mr. Moody’s disparaging remarks at North- 
field concerning the character of much of our 
church music have drawn forth counter criticisms 
of the gospel hymns and tunes, and, as might have 
been expected, the retort is as sharp as the original 
complaint,” notes the Congregationalist, Boston. 
“We see no reason for wholesale condemnation of 
either type of music. Mr. Moody is right in saying 
that the music in some churches is often too elab- 
orate and a hindrance to worship, but he goes too 
far in his strictures. His critics are right in lament- 
ing the evils rising from an exclusive use of Moody 
and Sankey hymnology, but they also go. too far. 
There is a place and a use for both, and each type 
of music has lifted souls heavenward.” 

There is no place on earth for the Moody and 
Sankey rubbish, and it has never “lifted souls 
heavenward,” whatever that may mean, though it 
doubtless does fill the throats of religious degen- 
erates with silly words and unmusical noise. These 
are not church hymns—they contain nothing of 
reverence or sweetness in them. They are degraded 
tunes. 


S the Sun said last Sunday: “Mlle. del Frate, 
who sued the director of La Scala for libel 
because he announced that ‘Norma’ would not be 
sung because she was not equal to the part, won the 
case. Then he appealed from the judgment of the 
court and was sustained. So the 20,000 francs at 
which the prima donna estimated the damage to her 
reputation will not be paid to her after all. A similar 
case in Paris the other day was interesting, as it 
showed the sort of salaries paid to-day in Europe. 
A rather well-known singer had been engaged as a 
dramatic soprano for a term of three years at the 
Opéra Comique. She sang three times, and was 
dismissed on the grounds of her unfitness for the 
position. She said that other motives had inspired 
the action and sued to recover her salary, which was 
to be, by her contract, $240 a month for the first 
year, somewhat more during the second, and $300 
a month for the last year. Yet she sang leading 
roles and would have demanded in New York more 
than that for every appearance.” 

Twice as much and more. We are rich, young, 
foolish. Charge any price, we pay it, with tears 
in our eyes—tears of joy at being allowed the 
privilege of listening to old, worn, even cracked 
European voices. In fact, the less voice the better, 
for then the “art” has full opportunity to display 
itself. 





N another column is given the news of the en- 
gagement of Katherine Bloodgood as soprano 
soloist for the Worcester Festival. Schumann- 
Heink was the advertised soloist, but an American 


has replaced her. 


W E 


mann, who is to give a recital October 12, at Men- 


hear that the opening gun of the New York 
season will be fired by Vladimir de Pach- 


delssohn Hall. This means an early musical season 


for 1899-1900. 
London Daily News asks: 


7 HE 
“Who wrote ‘Rule Britannia’? 


sion is raging rather fiercely in Scotland, and it bids 


The discus- 


fair to be as endless as the question, who composed 
‘God Save the Queen’? Arne, of course, wrote the 
music of ‘Rule Britannia,’ but the words of the 
masque of ‘Alfred’ (first performed in 1740 at 
Clieveden, then the residence of Frederick (Prince 
of Wales), were attributed jointly to David Mallet, 
a Perthshire poet, and James Thomson, the poet of 
‘The Seasons.’ No one knows much 
wrote of the six lyrical pieces which the masque 
originally contained, but Mallet, he rear- 
ranged ‘Alfred’ for Garrick and Mrs. Arne at Drury 
Lane in 1751, declared that of Thomson’s work he 


how each 


when 


only retained ‘three or four single speeches, and a 
part of one song,’ and, moreover, inasmuch as he 
allowed Lord Bolinbroke to mutilate three stanzas 
of ‘Rule Britannia,’ there is some reason to believe 
that it was the ‘one song’ referred to. For those 
who know the race best will agree that, although 
poets would willingly allow anybody to rewrite the 
works of their friends, they would not admit that 
even a peer of the realm could improve upon their 
own masterpieces. The was 
thrashed out when it was raised in 1851 by the late 
Dr. Dinsdale, when William Chappell very power 
fully urged the claims of Thomson to the author 
The Scottish disputants may meanwhile com 


whole question 


ship. 
fort themselves with the reflection that both Thom 
son and Mallet were born north of the Tweed.” 


BAYREUTH, 1899. 


AYREUTH, musically, is going to the dogs 

or, rather, to the Wagners. This summer the 
complaints have been loud and deep, for the trip 
was not worth the pains. Next year Cosima I, al- 
though she announced in the spring there would be 
no performances until.19g01, on account of the Paris 
Exposition, calmly waits until this season is nearly 
done, and then gives to a panting world the news 
that in 1900 “Parsifal,’ “Lohengrin” and “Tristan 
and Isolde” would be sung. This is a smart busi 
ness, for the crowd this year—by no means a crush 
might have deferred its visit a season. Cosima knows 
the tricks of the trade, and could give points to the 
ticket speculators. 

As for this season, the casts were commonplace. 
Siegfried Wagner conducted like the amateur he is. 
Even Walter Damrosch could give him points. 
Kraus, the tenor, was a stiff, noisy Walther, the 
Eva of Gadski “so indistinct,” as the Sun says, “as 
to be at times unintelligible,” which must have been 
a relief for those who are acquainted with the qual 
ity of the lady’s singing. Schumann-Heink was 
poor as Magdelena. Even Dr. Richter’s tempi in 
“Meistersinger” were dragging. Burgstaller was 
gawky as ever. Rosa Sucher sung out, and Ellen 
Gulbranson, the Briinnhilde, the most satisfactory 
member of the company. Madame Wagner being 
prejudiced against Americans for their outspoken 
criticism at her parody performances, engaged only 
one, Miss Marion Weed, who was as usual artistic- 
ally a success. The usual mob of ticket speculators 
haunted the town, which is hot, dirty and full of 
high-priced poor hotels. Such is Bayreuth in 1899, 


and it will be worse in 1goo. 




















PALESTRINA. 


4-7 Palestrina the musical, world owes a greater 

debt of gratitude than to any other composer 
who has ever lived, for—and this fact is generally 
known—he turned the musical tide directly away 
from the arithmetical channel into which it was 
rapidly drifting into the straight path which led to 
grand harmonies, throwing into high relief great 
melodies. To his genius music owes its emancipa- 
tion from all that was pedantic, dreary, and hence 
inartistic 

While the world owes everything to Palestrina, 
Palestrina owes almost everything to the Belgian 
school of music, which was the great fructifying in- 
fluence of the fifteenth century, hence of all music. 

By this school counterpoint was raised to a 
science; and further, Belgium furnished Italy with 
most of her capellmeisters, which enabled the Neth- 
erlands definitely to, set her seal upon the music of 
the world. Palestrina was a close follower in the 
footsteps of Orlando di Lasso, whom he regarded 
as an ideal. Palestrina, probably born in 1524, fol- 
lowed the then general custom and adopted the 
name of his native city, which was the Praeneste of 
early days, and which was subsequently called “Pal- 
estrina.” His style was peculiarly original, easy, 
eraceful and strong in form. When the Council of 
Trent endeavored to abolish everything but. the 
Gregorian chant, many influential dignitaries of the 
church interceded to permit Palestrina to compose 
according to his own ideas and inspiration. The 
three six-part masses which he submitted to Car- 
dinal Carlo Borremeo, for approval were in dead 
reality the saviors of music. Palestrina composed, 
among other things. twelve volumes of masses, 
seven volumes of motets, two volumes of offertdries, 
one of hymns, one of lamentations, three of litanies, 
yne of magnificats: two of madrigals—said to be of 
wonderful beauty: indeed, surpassing anything now 
known—and an immense quantity of general com- 
positions in manuscript. His music saved the art 
from the menacing dangers of the Church and the 
mediocrities then foisting their crude ideas upon the 
world 

The details of his life are meagre enough, We 
know he was married and a father and but little else 
Probably the only composer to whom he can be 
compared is John Sebastian Bach. While Pales- 
trina’s compositions are tetally devoid of all dram- 
atic touches and effects, they are melodious, while 
the rich but simple harmonies impart a spiritual 
grandeur possibly never attained by anyone save 
Rach. His music is what might, without undue 
sentimentality or loss of dignity, be termed “celes- 
tial.” Nannini and Allegri, as well as later disciples 
and imitators—chief and most successful among 
whom was Cherubini—have endeavored to per- 
petuate the forms and ideas of this protagonist of 
Italian or universal music, and this sketch, brief and 
unsatisfactory though it is, is submitted in the hope 
that some of the many works of Palestrina may be 
revived by enterprising societies, singers and di- 
rectors 

It seems such a pity that in the general dearth of 
really superior modern music, these gems of an- 
tiquity are permitted to go to their graves, “un- 
knelled, uncoffined and unsung.” If time is found 
from our many “live” duties. THe Mustcart Covu- 
RIER will next speak of Piccini, Paesiello and Cima- 
rosa. We hope to awaken not only the active in- 
terest of our public in native creations, but to excite 
is to perpetuate the gems of music permitted to lie 
in oblivion and decay by the lethargic nations here 
tofore proprietors of the musical situation. 

It is not enough to encourage home talent, it is 
imperative to encourage the dead and almost for- 
gotten classicists who have yet to be equaled. It 
seems hopeless and a boundless task, in view of 
the fact that almost one-third of the music of all the 
great composers is now unknown. Let us give to 
the world, at once, our fresh, original, young school 


and the masterpieces of such geniuses as Palestrina 
The world not only can stand it, but it sorely re 
quires this musical renaissance, for it is an artistic 
outrage that the former is not adequately encour- 
aged, while the latter is not unearthed and lured 
back to life and celebrity. The old and the new can 
here gracefully unite on uncontested ground. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 

M R. GRAU in an interview in London recently 
is reported to have remarked that he would 

gladly give representations of opera in English, but 

could not risk it, as the public prefers the Italian 

and French operas in the original, and that even the 

American born prime donne, Nordica, Eames et al., 

would object to sing in their mother tongue. 

This is an absurd argument. In Germany, 
France, Italy, Sweden, Russia and other countries 
on the European continent opera is sung in the 
vernacular, and in all the capitals of these countries 
a long season is maintained and the opera houses 
are always crowded. This goes to prove that it is 
not necessary to sing Italian and French operas in 
those languages. Of course opera on the Continent 
is considered from an art point of view, while here 
and in England it is intended as a fashionable 
amusement, like the Horse Show, and hence it 
makes no difference if Mr. Grau presents “Faust” 
with an Italian Mephisto, a French Margherita 
and a chorus singing in a half dozen different 
tongues. 

Mr. Grau thinks that our people want to be hum 
bugged, and perhaps he is right. As long as such 
managers have sway there is no chance for opera in 
our language, and hence no opportunity for de 
velopment of our talents. All those good voices 
which are produced right here in this United States 
have to go begging because there are no engage 
ments possible, unless these students go abroad, 
and then, again, their chances are few, because over 
there it is absolutely imperative to sing in the lan 
guage of the country in which they might wish to 
remain. 

Is this not discouraging for singers and teachers 
who happen to be Americans? How long are we 
going to permit such a state of affairs to last? The 
thousands of dollars which are poured into the 
hands of a host of foreigners who cannot earn in 
their own country one-quarter of what they get 
here, should be lavished on opera in English, and 
in this way opportunities would arise for the de- 
velopment of our home product, both as execu 
tants and composers; besides this, the paying pub 
lic would be able to understand what they go to 
hear. 

3ut as long as we want to be humbugged and 
go on our knees to the foreigner the chances for 
opera in English at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be nil. 

[The above interview appears in another column.] 


ASCAGNT is still composing, so the cables tell 

us, undaunted by the failure of his “Tris.” 

Perhaps when he hears that “Die Walkiire” was 

hissed at Buenos Ayres and “Tris” successful he will 

pluck up his courage and give the world another 
But we doubt it 


“ 


Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


EROSIT has been enjoying a row with the vener- 
able and learned Mustafa, director of the Sis 

tine Chapel at St. Peter’s, Rome. The Pope having 
appointed the active Don Lorenzo as a sort of coad 
juter to Mustafa, he has been stirring up the wasps, 
for he wishes to abolish the choir of male sopranos 
and substitute women and boys’ voices. Shades of 
Farinelli! What are we coming to? “Entre autres 
choses il aurait, parait-il, supprimé les fameux chan 


teurs incomplets.” But these “incomplets” do not 


propose to lose their laryngeal job, and so Perosi 


has his hands full. 
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GRAU ON ENGLISH OPERA. 
ot the shoe begins to pinch—opera in English 
does not suit Maurice Grau. The Sun prints 


this interview 


Maurice Grau has been interviewed in London on the 





subject of opera sung the Metropolitan im the Englisl 
language, and he gives some good reasons for the impos 
sibility of success in such an attempt The reasons are 
scarcely needed just now, but his ideas on the subject are 
nteresting. It may be remembered that few years age 
i performance of “The Bohemian Girl” in the vernacular 
was discussed by the powers at the Metropolitan. Bu 
nothing came of it. Mr. Grau refers to that project. He 
said to the correspondent of an American newspaper If 
national opera means operas by the best composers 
whatever nationality, sung in English by the best artist 
available, whatever nationality, then I am so heartily i 
favor of it that I would want to try it in America next 
season if circumstances would permit In theory ther 
is no good objection to grand opera in English, and there 
are sound arguments for it Even the Wagner operas 
would be enjoyed better by the general public if sung in 
English, and how vastly more enjoyable to all but a few 
would be an opera like ‘Don Giovanni,’ if sung in Eng 
lish? Yes, I can say unreservedly circumstances 
would permit I would even put ‘Lohengrin’ in English 
n New York. But circumstances won't permit. It's all 
right in theory, but it’s not all right in practice. When you 
yme to sift the objections, you get down finally to just one 
and that is that the artists, as a rule, don't wish to sing in 
English. Some of them, of course, can’t speak English, bu 
that doesn’t matter so much when you come to consider that 
Plancon, for instance, sings an entire opera in admirable 


German, without being able to speak a single word of that 
language in conversation. It isn’t the difficulty of acquiring 
English, but it seems to be an: objection to the languag 
itself. I dare say that if we were to ask Madame Nordica 


an American, born in Maine, to sing grand opera in Eng 


lish, she would object So, doubtless, would Madam« 
Eames, and all the other singers whose native tongue 
English. It doesn’t appear to be so much that English 
hard to sing, as it is that it is considered beneath an artist’ 
dignity to sing grand opera in English. They seem to feel 
that it would be somewhow a degradation. I suppose it 
must be, because, unhappily, English is not the native lan 
guage of grand opera Englishmen and Americans don’t 
write grand opera \ Or the English speaking race 
begins to produce successful grand opera, then the stigma 
on the langu ige i! the minds of ng wil beg ntod 
appear.” 

Here is a glaring proof of what we have been as 
serting for the past ten—twenty vears. Mr. Grau 


sees nothing in English opera 


it doesn't pay—and 
quotes the names of two self-expatriated singers as 
evidence that not even the artists, much less the 
public, desire to listen to their mother tongue. The 
arguments that English does not sing as well as 


’ 


French, Italian, German—Gott tm Himmel have 


been long ago routed The stupid laziness of 
(American singers who have lost their patriotism be 
cause of Continental favors—at $30 a performance 
is no criterion for such an enlightened, cultured 
gentleman as Mr. Grau has proved himself. Let 
him feel the pulse of the public and another sort of 
answer might be given And let him feel it in a 
hurry, for the tide has set in the other wav, and 
\merican singers and composers will have to aid 
the natural cause or be left in the rear 

Mr. Grau makes an astounding statement: “Eng 


lishmen and Americans cd 


n't write grand operas.” 
Oh, ves, but they do, and Mr. Grau never gives 
them a hearing. Better the commonplaces and vul 
garities of a ““Messalina” than the fresh, invigorating 
music of an opera by an American born. We assur 
the learned and musically cultured impresario that 
there are several, not to mention more, grand op 
eras penned by Americans, and far more worthy of 
a presentation than the music of De Lara and Mlk 
Massenet, known to the world as “Bemberg.” Yet 
“Elaine” was stuffed in our ears, and was a failure 
Better give the American composer a chance. As 


for opera in English, that will be a fixture here some 


day 


W* do not know if Rosenthal’s “Papillons” is 
published. Probably not, as it is too difficult 
his in answer to an 


to print—much less to play 


inquiry. 
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VERDI IN 1899. 


CATINI is the name of a summer re- 
distant about 10 miles from Lucca in 
Italy. It is visited by thousands of people, chiefly 
Italians, because of the medicinal qualities of its 
waters, which are particularly adapted for stomach 
For many years past this spring has been 


— 


sort 


troubles. 
visited by Verdi, the great composer, for eight or 
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VERDI AND FRIENDS AT MONTE CATINI. 


ten days during the year, and this year he again 
made his usual visit, accompanied by a number of 
friends, who see to his comfort and attend him. It 
is a rare pleasure to be able to be associated with 
this remarkable man, and it was one of the objects 
of the editor of this paper in his trip to Europe this 
year to meet Verdi personally, and for this reason 
he stopped at Monte Catini on the 26th of July, and 
spent some days at the springs. The crowd this 
year was very large, and hotel accommodations 
were seemingly limited, the rooms all being filled, 
chiefly due to the fact that Verdi was spending that 
week at Monte Catini, which induced many Italians 
to make a trip to the place for the purpose of ob- 
serving the old gentleman, who is now in the 
eighty-seventh year of his age. 

When the editor of THe Musica Courier met 
him he found that the photographs, which are here- 
with reproduced, recently taken, are true repre- 
sentations of his features. The benignant and fine 
face is properly portrayed, but it is impossible to 
give in any photograph a representation of the keen 
and intellectual eye of the grand old man. There 
was no intention on the part of the editor of this 
paper to interview Verdi in the regular fashion, but 
rather to carry out the sentiment of homage and 
love and come into personal contact with one of the 
greatest composers that ever lived, and certainly 
the greatest one there is to-day. It is a rule with 
Verdi and those surrounding him to see to it that 
his time shall not be engaged in the summer resorts 
with technical discussions on music or opera, a rule 
which is strictly enforced. He is easily excited on 
some subjects, and rest and repose are insisted 
upon; yet, at the same time, when he heard of the 
object of the visit, he was profuse in his compli- 
ments, and it was delightful to listen to him and 
hear what he had to say. 

It may be stated that there is nothing true in the 
reports published about Verdi’s compositions out- 
side of those already published. He is not working, 
in any respect, in musical composition, but is deep- 
ly interested in the progress of the establishment for 
old musicians in Milan, and he will spend the month 


of August near that city to supervise further details 
in reference to that plan, staying at the Hotel Mila- 
no. Verdi has a deep knowledge of all the musical 
events that are transpiring in America, and ex- 
pressed his great admiration for the enormous en- 
ergy displayed in the development of the musical 
craft and musical progress of the people. 

The pictures reproduced in this issue are pub- 
lished with his assent, having been taken on the 
grounds where he is always surrounded by a large 
number of people, friends and associates. It was, 
of course, an event in the life of the editor of this 
paper to be able to meet Verdi personally, and, as 
this was one of the objects of the visit to Europe 
this year, it was particularly gratifying that it 
should have been accomplished so readily. 

This notice was written at Florence a few days 
after Mr. Blumenberg met Verdi. 





STARS AND FESTIVALS. 


HE Portland Press announces that the Maine 
Musical Festival, which was fixed for dates in 
September, has been postponed to the first week 
in October. Changing the dates for a long adver- 
tised festival a few weeks before the appointed time 


between abandoning the Maine Festival or break- 
ing their other contracts. Moreover, with the first 
days of October many conservatories begin their 
preparations for the coming school year, and many 
private teachers return to their studios, while pupils 
are returning from the seaside or the mountains. 
The Portland Press admits that in the case of the 
Maine Festival the summer visitors who would have 
tarried for this “jubilee of song” if the earlier dates 
had been adhered to will not be among its patrons. 
Thus professionals, music pupils, the people in 
general who have been looking forward to the oc- 
casion, will all be disappointed. 
And why are they disappointed? 
Madame 


Because a later 


date is more convenient to Sembrich. 
That is the sole reason assigned for the adjourn- 
ment. Madame Sembrich, we know, is a charming 
singer, who has had the good sense to cancel a con- 
tract with Mr. Grau, and she has the great merit of 
being a foreigner. Above all she is a star, and to a 
star a mere “jubilee of song’’must give way. ‘Never 
mind,” is the cry of Mr. Chapman, “we must have a 
star.” Mr. Chapman knows as well as anyone that 
any quantity of our native artists could have been 
secured for his “jubilee of song” with the most sat- 


isfactory results, but, as it is the fashion to pay our 














VERDI WITH TAMAGNO. 
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is rather a serious matter. It will compel the mem- 
bers of the chorus and the orchestra to alter their 
arrangements. Many artists, relying on the pub- 
lished announcements that the festival will be held 
next month, must have made engagements for the 
succeeding month, and must now have to choose 


good money away to foreigners, they are not invited 
to give their services. 

Tue Musicat Courter has always raised up its 
voice in denunciation of the star system which has 
wrought such havoc with our seasons of opera, and 
had hoped that our important State festivals would 
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lead to a return to better and sounder artistic con- 
ditions. Mr. Chapman, we suppose, looks to finan- 
cial results in the first place, and may claim that a 
star is a sure attraction. But granting that the 
Maine Festival is organized for money, not for art, 
it is a great mistake to defer the performance to suit 
the convenience of a prima donna. Local festivals 
like that of Maine ought to be educational centres 
for the districts in which they are situated. They 
ought to cultivate a love for music, stimulate local 
taste and encourage local talent. No collection of 
stars will do this, shine they never so brightly. The 
very reason for the existence of the local festivals is 
to diffuse a knowledge of real art, not to furnish 
pyrotechnic displays of virtuosity, vocal or instru- 
mental. 


The American Musical Club Directory. 


HIS book has met with a success most gratifying to 

the publisher, both as- regards the very large de 
mand for it among professional musicians, as well as in 
the unqualified approval of the musical associations and 
clubs. Chas. M. Bent, president of Worcester County 
Musical Association, writes: “I thank you very much for 
the copy of the ‘American Musical Club Directory,’ re- 
ceived this morning.” 

Another letter reads: “The Hampden County Musical 
Association (of Springfield, Mass.) acknowledges receipt 
of the ‘American Musical Club Directory’ for 1899, and 
thank the publisher most sincerely 

‘Very respectfully yours, Geo. A. Bacon, 
“Secretary.” 

The hundreds of other letters received from clubs scat 
tered throughout the United States, expressing the highest 
approval of the work, would fill several columns in this 
paper. 

Charles L. Young, the bright, enterprising and hustling 
manager, of New York, speaks in the highest terms of 
praise of this very handy and useful book, and as an evi 
dence of his appreciation of its value we find displayed on 
its pages portraits of many of his artists, among whom may 
be especially mentioned Mme. Rosa Linde, the great 
American contralto; Thuel Burnham, the young pianist; 
Caroline Gardner Clarke, dramatic soprano; George H. C. 
Ensworth, baritone; Marguerite Hall, mezzo-soprano, con 
tralto; Olive Mead, solo violinist; Charles Abercrombie, 
tenor; May Brown, violinist; Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; 
Rossi Gisch, violinist; Hilda Newman, pianist; Lilian 
Carllsmith, contralto; New York Ladies’ Trio 

The price of this book being only one dollar, and 
the contents of such inestimable value to artists seeking 
engagements, as well as teachers looking for pupils, C. F 
King, the publisher, of No. 5 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city, informs us that he is preparing to print a second 
edition of this issue, the demand for the book having ex 
ceeded his expectations. 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the Russian pianist, will make 
his reappearance in this country at the coming Worcester 
Musical Festival, which will be held during the last week 
in September 


Anna E. Otten is spending the month of August at the 
seashore. Miss Otten is one of the few American virtu- 
osos whose highly developed technic and rich, warm tone 
succeded in attracting the most widespread attention in 
Germany. Miss Otten is under Charles L. Young’s direc- 
tion, and is in great demand for the coming season 


A concert of more than usual merit was given at the 
Rockland House, Nantasket, last Wednesday evening, by 
Miss Alice Coleman, who, by the way, is organist of 
King’s Chapel for the summer; Miss Cora Whitney, vio 
lin; Miss Parkhurst, soprano, and Miss Florence Glover 
The two latter are advanced pupils of Mrs. R. Anderson, 
of Boston. Miss Parkhurst sang “Under the Rose,” by 
Fisher, and a dainty Scotch song, “A Tiny Bit o’ Heather,” 
by Mrs. Orth, Wm. Armes Fisher and Mr. Orth were 
both present. 


William Parry, who has for many years been identified 
with the leading operatic organizations of this country, has 
been selected for the position of stage director of the 
Castle Square Opera Company, and is at present engaged 
in preparation for the production of “Die Meistersinger.” 
which will open the third season of opera in English at the 
American Theatre on October 2. Adolph Liesegang has 
been re-engaged as musical director of the organization 
A. F. McCollin and E. Moreales have been engaged for 
similar positions at the Studebaker, in Chicago. 





To Ricutty Go Into a Woop. 


If thou wouldst go into a wood, 

Go not with boist’rous laugh and noisy tread; 
Step softly, as a pilgrim should, 

By the worn shrine of the renownéd dead 


lo bird and beast doff thou thy hat, 
Though thou the owner be, the wood’s not thine 
Wipe thou thy shoon on mossy mat; 
’Tis as a guest thou comest here, in fine. 
By Gertrude E. M. Vaughn, in the “Butterfly 


M Y old friend Frederick Burton thinks there 
should be a time limit for music critics. 
After such and such a number of years they dull 
the delicacy of their critical apparatus. Good! But 
how about a time limit for composers? 


x * «* 


I have heard of decadent music—its poetry and 
painting I have read and seen—but never heard it. 
At last a faint wish was gratified. 
Moscow, publishes an innocent appearing piano 
piece, by W. Rébikoff, a fairly well known Russian 
It is called “Les Demons S’Amusent”; 


Jurgensen, of 


composer 
or, in German, “Satan’s Vergniigen.” You may 
take my melancholy assurance that nothing has 
ever been made like it on the globe. Supposed to 
represent the “Lucifer” of Franz Stuck, it seeks, 
therefore, to impress on your aural memory the 
image of demons, silent, immobile, who regard with 
slightly amused eyes the dance of Satan’s daughter. 
The young lady’s name is not given. It must be 
“She.” The rhythms are striking, but the har- 
monies! I propose getting it orchestrated and 
Rébikoff is en- 
joying a joke at the expense of the beautiful in 


naming it “The Devil’s Patrol.” 


music 


o * * 


Have you ever thought how short your life is? 
[ mean your conscious life. Seldom more than 
twenty years at the utmost. Twenty active, work- 
ing years and you have reached the grand climac- 
teric. Before twenty-five or thirty you are ment- 
ally a pulp; after fifty begins the return to the 
traits of your individual tribe or family. The mental 
gait slackens; it is a happy period, for the biting, 
burning desires that urged the wheels around have 
begun to lose their glow. You are billeted, ticketed, 
You will do 


Your style 


described, classified and understood. 
nothing after fifty that can surprise us. 
may become polished, your art finer, but you have 
accomplished your life work so far as originating 
anything new. 

I am sadly convinced that every man, even a 
genius, has but one to say in his life. This 
thing he repeats — charmingly, profoundly, 
decoratively, foolishly—but the one individual note 
is always there and never changes. Alas, we can- 
not escape ourselves! Ineluctable is the wall of 
flesh which hedges us about, by which we are 
known to the other spiritual convicts—the rest of 
the wretched ball and chain gang that hobbles about 
on the rim of a burnt out planet and wonders why 
it was sent here. So, for art’s sake, old, empty, 
devilish, fascinating, enthralling art, make the best 
rom thirty to fifty should be the 
\fter that the world may continue 


of your time. 
harvest years. 
to accept you, but it likes better, newer faces—faces 
without wrinkles and wearing the fatuous smile of 
innocence. The world is an old, old humbug. It 
plays Kundry to every silly Parsifal, and when one 
finds out its tricks it turns its shoulders and loudly 


says: “Pooh! don’t mind him; he is old, he is, 
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and then the significant tap on the forehead and you 
find yourself standing in the middle of the deserted 
market place, and putting your hand to your bald 
pate you are convinced. And so you trudge to the 
home you deserted when the world called you 
young and clever. 


girl 


~ 


Remember all this, my dear boys and 


There is just one period—so short, alas!—the period 
of evanescent, beautiful enthusiasms You have 
Everyone is talented nowadays Che sur 


Then it has fled 


talent. 
prise is that we all do so little. 


You become as 
1] 


You lose your intellectual profile 
the vast herd, eating, drinking, sleeping—above a 
sleeping. You say: 

“Ah, an I could have,” and “give me a solid, 
quiet, well-balanced light,” and, behold, the children 
of light metamorphosed into sluggards. And what 
Circe has accomplished, the horrid wonder! Three 
of them, not one: Cowardice, sloth, cupidity—a 
familiar trio. 

Up, doubting hearts, and work! Play, at least, 
perfectly upon the intellectual instrument that 
nature vouchsafes you—as Henry James would 
say. 


* * t 


All of which means that the vacation is about 


over and that I do not long to work. Hence this 


grumbling. Do you sympathize with me? 


ei 
What a shaking up of old tunes there will 


What a symphonic clango 


be on 
the Day of Judgment! 
and clashing of themes as they dart by looking fot 
their creators! We will see Wagner, Schumann 
Chopin, Weber, Schubert, Mozart, 


Handel, Haydn and Bach. standing with open arms 


Beethoven, 


on the heights of Walhall, proudly awaiting to greet 
once more those flaming melodies they launched 
zons before. And in the mist of the ages are faintly 
outlined the forerunners of Bach, the early Italian, 
the early Flemish, the Gothic writers, and mayhap 
many melodies we believe modern will wing their 
way unerringly to these unknown masters, and be 
fore them the Greek, the Egyptian, the Indian, th« 

Ohé! it is a fearful circle, this Time that, serpent 
wise, devours itself. We may even discern with 
the eyes of faith and science the Troglodyte 
rubbing rhythmically two stones, the beginning of 
the modern symphonic poem. At last the hairy 
Simian—the man of the Ternary epoch—is seen 
He is mumbling to his mate—the short, dark lady 
up the tree. He tells her, in pre-Swinburnian 
cadences, that he adores her. She responds by 
cracking a cocoanut on his skull, and the first love 
lyric of mankind is evolved 

It is we who are the ancients, for the moderns 
of long ago did everything, knew everything, as 
we all will when the huge wheel swings around to 
its starting place \ll is vanity, and is anything 
worth the trouble? Let us lounge, laze and loll, 
while overhead the sun chases the wind after the 
shadows, and in the rustle of the trees hear nature 
murmuring leafy benedictions. Or, at night, watch 
the new moon sailing its silver shallop through the 
“roaring blue rivers” of the sky, while soft, summer 
stars gaze meltingly. This is to live \ll else is, 
as the grand old Hebrew prophet said, “My soul 
beheld my life with weariness.” 


i” « 


With more pleasure than listening to Chopin do 


I read such description as this from a daily news 


paper: 
“The funnel-shaped cloud which wrought this de 
struction appears to have deve loped on the edge of 


the village, and is said to have passed through it 
three times. 

“George Coyle, the station agent, who was badly 
hurt when the railway station was torn to pieces, 
was standing in the door of the building when thx 
tornado appeared. The station was out of the path 
of the twister until it had passed repeatedly through 
the place, and then it turned directly and licked up 
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the station, which was then the only building stand- 
ing uninjured. 

’ “<I witnessed the complete destruction of the vil- 
lage,’ said Coyle, ‘before | was hurt, and the depot 
seemed to be sucked into the cloud after the twister 
had apparently finished work. ‘The balloon 
shaped cloud started just outside of the town. 
The snout of the twister whipped around over 
the ground and seemed to thresh everything it 
It moved down the street 


its 


touched into fine straw. 
of the village with an awful roar, slashing back and 
forth, and then turned and went back over its path. 
Buildings arose high in the air with their screaming 
inhabitants and came down in a thousand pieces. 

‘J saw several human figures apparently disap- 
pear in the heavens. I| should say ten minutes was 
sufficient for the work of destruction. When the 
twister had passed over the place twice and, as | 
thought, had passed on out of sight, | suddenly dis- 
tinguished a peculiar whirr and the depot seemed 
to rise in the air and fall to pieces.’ ” 


+ 


* * 


[hat is epical. 
x * * 

This was in last week’s Town Topics: 

“Dinard this summer, for the first time in many 
seasons, rejoices in the presence of Madame Sibyl 
Sanderson Terry. ‘The fair widow is staying at her 
mother’s villa. She nowhere, 
dresses in the deepest of mourning, and is said to 
be still very much affected by her loss. Rumor at- 
tributes a most practical motive to the fair Sibyl’s 
appearance under the maternal wing, and declares 
that nothing short of a possible scarcity of funds is 


goes absolutely 


at the bottom of her ingenuous desire for the com- 
panionship of her kith and kin in these days of her 
bereavement. In corroboration of this is cited the 
fact—which has been zealously kept quiet—of Ter- . 
ry's having mortgaged his Cuban estates to the ex- 

tent of several millions, shortly before his death, to 

ease his need of ready money. His widow will not 

be able to keep up anything like their former mode 

of living, and retrenchments have already been in- 

augurated by the giving up of their sumptuous 

Champs Elysées home. The little douceurs, that 

with filial foresight Sibyl threw, during the years of 

Terry's protracted wooing, into the way of Mamma 

Sanderson and ‘the girls’—the courtesy title still be- 

stowed upon those mature damsels, the Misses 

Marion and Edith Sanderson—come in very handy 

in these days of diminished revenue. Incredible as 

it may appear, the singer has little save an extraor- 

dinary well-filled jewel box to show for the vast 

sums she earned when in her heyday of success. An 

interesting story is just leaking out and being whis- 

pered about among Sibyl’s intimes. It is to the ef- 

fect that she and Terry were married secretly a 

couple of months before the Avenue d’Eylau cere- 

mony—immediately, in fact, after the decree of di- 

vorce that set him free.” 

a 

A most curious notion that of Zola’s, about the 
use in English of the first person singular. I found 
it in the London Academy: 

“Why is it that the Englishman when he writes 
of himself should invariably use a capital letter? 
That tall ‘I’ which occurs so often in a persona! nar- 
rative strikes me as being very arrogant. A French- 
man, referring to himself, writes je with a small 7; 
a German, though he may gratify all his substan- 
tives with capital letters, employs a small 7 in writ- 
ing ich; a Spaniard, when he uses the personal pro- 
noun at all, bestows a small y on his yo, while he 
honors the person he addresses with a capital V. | 
believe, indeed—though I am not sufficiently ac- 
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quainted with foreign languages to speak with cer- 
tainty on the point—that the Englishman is the only 
person in the world who applies a capital letter to 
himself. That ‘I’ strikes me as the triumph of ego- 
tism. It is tall, commanding, and so brief! ‘I’- 
and that suffices. * * *” Ina chaffing way he 
suggested that one might write a very humorous 
essay on the English character by taking as one’s 
text that tall, stiff, and self-assertive letter “1.” 


aoe 

The Omaha Bee prints some original musical defi- 
nitions, like the following: 

“Concerto—A species of amusement indulged in 
by some of the best known players of the past time. 
In fact, the concerto was a pastime. It is a nice 
thing to play, if you can play it, but it is not as easy 
as battledore and shuttlecock, or that most fascin- 
ating time killer, tiddle-de-winks. The better word 
for this species of composition would be ‘A Serial 
Story,’ by Beethoven, or Mozart, or anyone else. 
This name would be useful and appropriate, because 
everyone is anxious to get to the end of the serial, 
and, alas! the same applies ofttimes to the concerto. 
Concertos are so-called because they are played at 
concerts. 

“Concert—Formerly a 


musical entertainment, 


now applied also politically. The word is derived 
from the Latin concertus, meaning joined together. 
It is used frequently by the press as indicative of 
war committees. The concert of the powers is not 
to be mistaken by the people for a musical enter- 
tainment, except when one power wants to make 
another power dance to its own music. Concerts 
are divided into three classe, namely: Concerts for 
the people, by the people and above the people. The 
first includes popular ditties, shortcake processions, 
or cake walks, two-steps and So-So’s marches; the 
second class is represented by pupils’ recitals, and 
the third by classical or high grade musical events. 
*“Technique—This term is often misused. It is a 
good word for describing what one knows nothing 
about. When in doubt use it. The musical critic who 
cannot work this in several times in each criticism is 
not up to date. 
*Rendered—Extracted. Should be used of lard, 
Teeth are extracted, 
Solos should 


oil or tallow, but not of music. 
but not rendered. It implies effort. 
not be rendered. They should be yielded voluntarily. 
Mr. Jones, of Chicago, yielded a fine bass solo. 

“Executed—Literally means followed to the end. 
Pursued. Hence a violinist follows a composition 
to the end; that is, he plays all the notes. Do not 
use this word much; it is dangerous, owing to the 
fact that some people might think one meant ‘mur- 
dered,’ ‘killed.’ For instance, it might cause hard 
thoughts toward a critic if he said that ‘Miss Wilson 
played a sonata in three movements. The execution 
was complete.’ 

“Unctuous—Not used often enough. lt means 
in the original, oily. Hence, smooth. Mr. Pader- 
effski’s style is unctuous. This is a pleasant change 
from polished. 

“Encore—Now applied to the piece which a per- 
son did not sing or play first. The encore is the 
piéce de résistance of the musical menu. It is never 
printed on the program, for some reason, but it is 
sung or played just the same. The ability of a 
singer is often determined by the number of encores 
he or she can get a chance to sing in one evening. 

“Fee—Formerly musicians were paid what is 
called a ‘fee’ for their services. The custom, which 
was absurdly prevalent, is fast becoming obsolete. 
It has been reported that in some cities musicians 
do get paid occasionally, but this is only a ramor, 






the origin of which can be traced to some of the 
great yellow journals. 

‘*Touch—This term is often applied to a person's 
deftness of hand. Vulgarly it is used with reference 
to deftness of tongue, which induces a sympathetic 
response in the way of money. Musicians, espe- 
cially pianists, have ‘touch,’ but they cannot often be 
Do not this 


touch-down, which is a football term, used in kick 


successfully touched. confuse with 
ing, and musicians never kick. 

“When this list is completed, which will probably 
be in the latter part of August, the collection will 
be published in book form. Intending purchasers 
should subscribe early. Price, per volume, $10; if 
paid in advance, 50 cents. Orders can be left with 
the elevator conductors of the Bee Building, and 
remittances made to the music critic. 


* * 


Edmund 


_ 


In letter Gosse, Robert Louis 


Stevenson let the critic into his private opinion of 


a to 


the public. It is from Scribner's: 

“That is the hard part of literature. You aim 
high, and you take longer over your work, and it 
will not be so successful as if you had aimed low 
and rushed it. What the public likes is work (of 
any kind) a little loosely executed; so long as it is a 
little wordy, a little slack, a little dim and knotless, 
the dear public likes it; it should (if possible) be a 


[ know that good work 


little dull into the bargain. 
sometimes hits; but, with my hand on my heart, | 


And | 
good work must succeed at last; but that is not the 


think it is by an accident. know also that 
doing of the public; they are only shamed into si 
lence or affectation. I do not write for the public; 
I do write for money, a nobler deity; and most of all 
for myself, not perhaps any more noble, but both 
more intelligent and nearer home.” 


. = 


Vance Thompson is at Rennes, reporting th 
Dreyfus trial. 

oe? ue 
Rudolph Schirmer sailed to Europe last week 


x * 


George Bernard Shaw, the Irish critic of heaven, 
hades, earth and Ibsen, wrote, fifteen years or more 
ago, a novel called “Cashel Byron’s Profession.’ 
A new edition has just been published by Bren 
The book, despite its rawness, hardness in 
good 
“Rattling” is quite the epithet for Cashel 
His 


fession is prize fighting, and there are capital 


tanos. 
tone and lack of literary finish, is rattling, 
reading. 
Byron and his rough, brawling friends. pro 
descriptions of “mills” and a general air of bat 
tered “mugs,” black eyes and bloody noses that is 
quite tonic after the hyperzsthesia of latter day 
art. Mr. Shaw gets in his socialism, his so-called 
cynicism—the man is no more of a cynic than my 
selfi—but, strangely enough, does not succeed as 
well with his hego and heroine—the first of the new 


women—as some of his subordinate figures 
Mellish, the trainer, and a certain footman named 
Bashville, are as fine as Smollett’s own. So is the 
retired champion and his wife. The author draws 
these characters with few, strong lines. His Cashel 
is not quite real. Attempted with the broad, human 
strokes of Fielding, Cashel Byron is a compromis« 
between the Geoffrey Delmayne of Wilkie Collins 
and a George Borrow hero. I wish, instead of pen 
ning socialistic pamphlets, this gifted man would 
turn to fiction. Everybody hasn’t been ‘‘done” in 
the universe. Mr. Shaw proves this with his mother 
of Cashel Byron. The form and style of the novel 
are mediocre, but the atmosphere is tonic. There 
are times when a pugilist is a better man than a 
pianist, at least you may think so after reading this 
vivid satire. 
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SUMMER TERM from MAY I to AUGUST 12. 


The fifteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 5 and ends May 1. 
Singing—September 18, from 10 a. Mm. to 12 m.; 2to5 p.m. and 8 to 10 p. mu 
Piano Organ—September 19, 10 a.m. to 12 Mm. and 2 to5 p.m 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
September 20, 10 a.m. to 12 mM. and 2to4 p.m. 
m—September 21, 10 a. Mm. to 12 m. 
Children’s Day—September 23, Piano and Violin—9 a. m. to 12 m. 


Annual entrance examinations 
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Fisher announces that the following additions 


made to the Conservatory’s staff 

Piano Department—W.J. McNally, organist Central Pres 
byterian Church; Miss Edith Myers, A. T. C. M.; Napier 
Durand, F. T. C. M.; Miss Isabel Christie, A. T. C. M 
Miss Ola V. Wilkinson, A. T. C. M 

Vocal Departmen Miss Mary E. Nolan, puy t Sefx 
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Manuel Garcia and of the Royal Academy f Mus 
don, England; Miss Louise Tandy, A. T. C. M. (who ha 
been in England for a year studying under the best teacher 
in piano, voice and theory) Miss Mabel V. Thom 

i. a> Se oe 

Organ Department—William Reed rganist St. Ar 
drew’s Church; T. Arthur Blakeley; Miss Jessie C. Pert 
a. <. i 

Theory Department \ ] Cringan Mu Ba 
ie Bem Ge 


Examiner (Piano Tuning)—FE. D. Kains 

Elocution Department—Principal, Miss Maud Masson 
assistants, Mrs. Inez Cutter and Miss May Robson 

Clarinet and Saxaphone—Joseph Thornton (a well-know 


Toronto playe r) 





















Miss Minnie 


open a studio in this city in September 


lopping 



















tisa 
tless, aterial, and was carried out in a manner that for intelligent inter 
pretation and excellent technical results gave most satisfactory 
be a lence of the careful training the students had received at 
worl THE MUSICAL COURIER, j 4 Mr. Welsman. Miss Ethel Millichamp ndering of I Pre 
. 86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, ToRONTO ide and Fugue in C minor is especially worthy of ment 
August 18, 1800 ) vein, . : 
irt, I a count of its artistic character Mr. Ambler n tw number 





developed technic 


turned to this city after a short vacation During 
Miss Alice Welsman's playing in the tw ( pin Preludes 


t the 








that F* ANK S. WELSMAN, the Canadian pianist, has re Schumann, showed himself the ssessor of an uncommonly we 






the coming seaso ] ‘ 1 > f -citals 
“il I oming season he will give a number of piano recitals, 330. and F and in the Waltz N —_ f hie 
and he expects to bring several of his promising pupils be ‘ n, displaying a 1, a sensitive sical tempera 
lic ; fore the public. Mr. Welsman will still be on the staff of the ment, a good quality of tone and executive ability of hig i 
7 11 aT . . Miss ces low th Schubert promptu ir , A anc 
tall Toronto College of Music as piano specialist and head of the liss Frances Bower, in the S Ir tds at and 
' , = the Chopin Polonaise in C sharp minor, revealed more thar rdinary 
} theo » t S iso mi I t . : ‘ a 
both eeOry department He is a examiner in heory at the talent, of which a neat execution and a musical tone were the features 
callege and piano and theory examiner at the Brantford n evidence The ther numbers were all rendered wit! listinctive 
Ladies’ College Mr. Welman will retain his private points of merit, the performance of Miss Helena Slaght, Miss Maud 
: oly ’ ss N >] mm col Wie Matted ofl 
classes, as well as those at St. Margaret’s College, Haver M pre tee: a M Deyell and M , 
. - , . — , ng to advantage r. Welsman r fa‘r € neratulated 
the gal Hall and Miss Veal’s School. That he is a very busy . .? 
D s Ss f recit Toront ( € 
and progressive musician the above remarks will indicate 
; ' ; a Miss Ruby Shea, contralto, the exceptionally talented 
The following are among the many press notices which . 
, , , : ' 
ung vocalist who graduat this er at Loretto 
| this clever pianist has received YOUNG wig , ' aduated . 
Frank Welsman, who has taken a high place amcng our leading Abbey, Toronto, and who during the past season made 
no rtuosi, gave a most brilliant and facile rendering of Chopin's successful début at Massey Musi Hall, writes to this de 
ven B minor Scherz Mr. Welsman also displayed a depth of poetic partment from 309 Webster avenue, Chicago that she will 
me fee me hich make { ng a treat to all | auditor loront probably remain in the latter tw for some tied 
ore e , ’ d 
- | heer / 


\ card dated Leipsic, August 6, has been received 


” Miss Ida I. Field. of Toronto. sister of Harry M. Fi 














-@ A feature of the concert was Frank Welsman’s artistic piano play ‘ 
Fen , : , ‘ the Canadian pianist, now of Leipsic. Miss Field ha 
ng. His effective rendering of the Chopin B minor Scherz was 
sin most enthusiastically and deservedly encored.—Toronto Saturday been continuing her piano studies and pra g 1 
ood Night hours a day At the time she wrote she had just visited 
’ 7 Dresden. and « xp cted to go to Berlin « the l Ww 
shel : - 
Last evening at the Acader f Music we were able to applaud ing Saturday, and later to Bayreuth 
Tu : - a . 
the Canadian virtuoso, Frank S. Welsman, wt we have awaited The success with which Miss Hilda Davis, violinist, met 
t: imnatie < 1 « s ue ¢ 1] - 
ital with much atience for several days at Quebe« It ts really mar last spring when she toured the Maritime Provinces is 
velous for so young a man to have attained to such perfection. He , _ . : , —" 
vat . : very creditable to Heinrich Klingenfeld, of New York 
_ howed in the Mazurka and Nocturne of Chopin a remarkable taste 7 * lita ‘ . 5 ‘ 
tis and delicacy of interpretation, and in the Kullak “Etude en Oct the well known violinist, clever author and painstaking 
la ves” we were able to see with what power he is gifted. The young instructor, who, before leaving Canada, numbered Miss 
. Canadian was very warmly applauded, and we hope it will not be Davis among his many pupils 
led long before we are again given the opportunity of hearing and ap 
nN lauding artists like Welsman.—Quebec Le Soleil daa é 


a The Toronto Globe thus describes a concert given by 
pupils of Mr. Welsman Dr. Edward Fisher, of the Toronto Conservatory 
Music, is spending his vacation in the vicinity of Bostor 


cw . , 

The Toronto College of Music Hall was crowded last night on t 
es vecasion of a recital of the piano pupils of Frank Welsman, well ind he will also visit the mountains of Vermont Dr 
ed 


th Opera, Concerts 


/ “= Song Recitals 
ms MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 
i HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


OIRBCTION: 
VICTOR THRANE, 
23 Union Square, West, New York 





It has frequently been suggested in these columns that 
A. S. Vogt’s Mendelssohn ( hould be reorganize: 
On July 28 Mr. Vogt stated ir munication sent t 
this department that he had*“‘pretty thoroughly decided 
to reorganize the Mendelssohn Choir this year, but ce 
lay the same for another seasor When t i1dmirabl 
choir is again heard it is prol e that it w e been 
tablished under larger auspices than ever before 

Miss Florence M. Glover xpected in this city during 
the present week It is stated n excellet uthority tl 
her engagement with Gilmore Band will last wr thirty 
three weeks The band s rtunat ! securing } 
services of this young singer, whose \v is a clear, hig 
soprano of unusual timbre. Wher very small child Miss 
Glover was the vocalist at recital at wl h a prominent 
American organist was heralded as the crowning attract 
Sut after the program was over the organist ind the small 
singer held an impromptu reception, and shared equal 
honors 

When, a few weeks ago in one of the local theatres Th 
Highwayman” was sung, G. L. Tallma hort tice 
assumed the leading rol f Dig Fitzgerald nd scored 
an emphatic success But wing to th fact that M 
Tallman resembles the person whose place he filled, | 
vas at a disadvantage, for the appre tive public did 
discover the unexpected change it " S Dig F 
wer Y sang T nd | i gained e t t 


‘* Supposing."’ 
Kerry Mills, who composed several ur le tw tep marcl 


es which speedily becan nonular. he sat writtes ind 
published a semi classic ballad with the bove title T} 
is likely to be the rival of Robyn’s song “Answer It is 
written with considerable skill. the melody being pleasing 
the words appropriate and th accompaniment well worked 
out This composition dice] es Mr. Mills in a new light 
t shows his versatility Supposing’ likely to he taken 
up by ballad singers and to enjoy a long period of pop 
larity 

Louis J. Mintz, who has been engaged for neert worl 
in Chicago and other Westert the writes his manager 
Chas. L. Young, from Atlantic City, where he has bee 
summering, that he will depart tor | W rr 
earlv in September 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


Gustav HINRICHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly Conductor of 
National Opera Company. Director of Hinrichs Opera Company 
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\ Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN, 


‘ndorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 
EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Pere 
[ This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 

NEw HAVEN. Conp.. June 29. 1809 

Wr. Sterrie A. Weaver, Westheld, Mass.: 
EAR SIR—The subject of vocal music in the public 
schools is one in which I am deeply interes.ed. I 
have read the articles in THE MusicaAL Courier by your- 
Dr. Rix, Mrs. Milcke and others, and thoroughly 
believe that such hints contained 
therein are much needed and must be productive of great 


self, 
criticisms and as are 
good. 

I am a school music teacher myself, with a longer ex- 
perience in training boy choirs, What I would like to say 
in your columns, if you can spare the room for publica- 
tion, will have to do altogether with the proper use of 
For more than eleven years 
During a good deal 


the voice by school children. 
I have been a trainer of boy choirs. 
of that time I have worked where the children employed 
the chest tone or thick register in their musical exercises 
at school. The result has been that when boys have come 
to me to sing in the choir they generally have had harsh 
voices, resulting from a continual forcing of the lower 
register upward, and a long course of practice with soft 
singing was necessary in order to develop the natural 
voice. 

While I do not contend that the school singing should 
be for the particular purpose of fostering of boy choirs, I 
do think that boys and girls both should be taught in a 
way as shall be right physiologically and productive of 
the best results musically, whether they wish to sing in 
church or somewhere else. I only mention the case of the 
choir boys as showing that in order to produce music fit 
for church use they must sing in a manner different from 
that followed in many of the public schools. 

The music that is heard in some-of the best boy choirs 
of this country and of the Old World could only be pro- 
duced by long and persistent practice with such a use of 
the voice. 

I have talked with choir trainers in some of the large 
cities of this country, where the best methods are sup- 
posed to be used in the schools, and they, too, I fimd, in 
many cases have to make voices all over again in order 
to supply their choirs. 

The same principle applies to the singing of girls, only 
perhaps the boys are a little more inclined to push the 
lower register upward. 

Notwithstanding what the correspondent from New Ha- 
ven said in regard to Mrs. Milcke’s article in THE MusIcaL 
Courter, | believe that what Mrs. Milcke said is more often 
true than not, although I do not think she referred to the 
schools in any particular locality. Very likely what she said 
would apply in the district and singing schools of the past, 
but to my mind her remarks are equally applicable to much 
of the singing in the schools of to-day. 

Although things are fast changing, all is not changed yet, 
and it needs just such a “rattling of dry bones” as ex- 
pressed in your editorial to push this reform. Clearly, as 
another correspondent says, this reform must commence 
with the supervisors. There may be many hindrances to 


the successful work of the school music teacher, but unless 
he or she is right the work cannot make very great 
progress. 

Of course, it is easier in some places and under some 
conditions than in others to teach correct tone production, 
but you must have a good method first in order to produce 
good results anywhere. It is not necessary for the teacher 
to bring into the schoolroom a lot of vocalizes nor to give 
the entire attention to that one thing for two or three years 
to the exclusion of everything else. It is a simple matter if 
the teacher knows just what he wants to do and just how 
to go to work to do it. 

The process has been clearly explained by Dr. Rix and 
other successful supervisors in the columns of Tue Musi- 
cAL Courter. I usually have the pupils sustain single 
tones in different parts of the scale, first loudly, then 
softly, and try to have them discover for themselves not 
only the difference in the sound of the tones, but the dif- 
ference in the mechanism that produces them. 

After they have once got the right idea, progress can 
be made quite rapidly, although for a while it will be 
necessary to constantly remind the pupils to sing with 
those soft, flute-like tones. Great care should be taken that 
the exercises are taken at the right pitch. E on the first 
line is low enough for pupils to sing at first. 
trouble with most of the text books now in use is that the 
exercises are written too low. 

The teacher's ear should be to 
check the first inclination to break into the thick register 
Vocal practice conducted on these principles will pr_du-ce 
singers whom it will be a delight to listen to m the school 
room, church, concert hall or home circle. There will be 
a less number of monotonous and cracked voices 


acute as detect and 


so 


A few weeks since I visited a school where in one room 
all the boys sang the soprano and all the girls sang the 
second soprano part. It was beautiful. You heard none of 
that hoarse, rough tone so often heard in the schoolroom 
It would have been just as smooth if the boys had sung the 
second soprano and the girls the first. I mention this to 
show what a great mistake to confine the boys exclusively 
to the lower parts, as some teachers do 

A few years ago I heard a teacher in one of our larger 
cities say in a convention that he considered it useless to 
attempt anything in the way of vocal culture in the school 
room. He was a teacher of much experience, and as school 
music as taught by his method did not appeal to me, inas 
much as it seemed very unmusical, I thought best to keep 
out of it. 

Thanks to the man 
that the same principles which are necessary in training 
boys to sing in the service of the church are entirely ap- 
Georce P. Havens 


who has since demonstrated to me 


plicable in the schoolroom 


Franz Wilczek. 

This admired violinist was soloist in the annual festival 
concert given August 1o at Ocean Grove, and was very suc- 
cessful, as usual. 
that the audience forced him to give an encore 


His playing aroused such enthusiasm 


Percy R. Stephens, one of Charles L. Young’s promi- 
nent bassos, writes from Chicago of his success at a con- 
cert given under the auspices of several society leaders 
Lyman B. Glover, the well-known critic of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, pronounced his voice of sufficient magni 
tude to adorn the most prominent operatic organization 


One great* 


Priscilla White. 


{SS PRISCILLA WHITE, of 
cepted the position as head of the vocal department 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. She will be at the 
seminary two and a half days of each week, giving the re 
mainder of her time to her private work at her studio in 
the Pierce Building. 
Miss White’s musical career has been one long uninter- 
Born in Illinois, at seventeen she graduated 


Boston, has just ac 


rupted success. 
from the Conservatory of Music in piano, playing a Schu 
mann Concerto in Music Hall when she graduated. Afterward 
she studied at Wellesley, teaching with great success at 
Dana Hall. Her musical education has been carried on un 
der the able instruction of Clara E. Munger—that is, her 
vocal education, for it was not until after she had studied 
piano for some years that Miss White began to take vocal 
In the past few years Miss White has sung with 
marked success with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Boston, Cambridge, Fall River and Providence. In differ 
ent concert tours that Miss White has made through the 


lessons. 


East and West, her appearance has always been character 
ized by enthusiastic appreciation, both by her audience and 
the critics. 

Miss White comes from good New England stock 
is, On one side, a direct descendant from John Alden and 
Priscilla, and on the other from the Dudleys and Peregrine 
White, the first white child born in From such 
ancestors it not Miss 
White undertakes is carried to a successful issue. She is 
so thorough in her studies and work, every detail receives 
her 


She 


America 


these is wonderful that all that 


as 


the most careful, conscientious consideration, and 
teaching is conducted on just the same principles that rule 
her life. That her pupils adore her and that she holds a 
high place as an instructor goes without saying 

Miss White’s personality is so modest and retiring that 
it was no surprise to her friends when she decided to aban 


don a public career and devote herself entirely to teaching 


Her sympathy, her charming manner, her womanly dig 
nity, her sweetness of disposition have endeared her to a 
large circle of friends, who will receive with pleasure the 
news of her recent appointment to the important positior 


in Lasell 
Press notices without number could be quoted or given t 


show the opinions of the leading critics of this country 
Upon one occasion, when Miss White had sung some of 
Mrs. Beach’s songs, the composer wrote How superbly 
our dear Miss White sang yesterday! The songs really 
went better than ever before, the thrill being simply de 
licious. Her calm and absolute sureness are worthy of th 
highest praise.’ 

Arthur Nikisch spoke most enthusiastically about Miss 
White’s voice, and in answer to a letter Miss White wroté 


him, thanking him for the artistic help he gave in directing 
he you that I gave 


conviction 


her accompaniments, wrote: “I assure 


it from my fullest in recognition of your great 


talent.” 


Carl Zerrahn wrote of her that “She has a very beautiful 
and high voice. You do not make a mistake by engaging 
her for any kind of concerts. She is also a fine looking and 


most amiable young lady and makes friends wherever she 


x es - 


The Boston Herald after a concert said Miss White 
sang the florid music of the Meyerbeer number with ad 
mirable ease and facility. The classical measures of the 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, =2~ 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, tite creat pianist 


DAVID MANNES, Violin. 
WATKIN-MILLS, Basso. 
EVAN WILLIAMS, Tenor. 
GWILYM MILES, Baritone. 
JULIAN WALKER, Basso. 
LEO SCHULZ, ’ceuto, 


MARIE BREMA, Mezzo Soprano. 
SARA ANDERSON, soprano. 
Mme. MORAN-OLDEN, 2x‘ 
CLEMENTINE DE VERE, soprano. 
KATHERINE FISK, contraito. 
FRANZ WILCZEK, viotin. 


MARIE ENGLE, Soprano. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
ANDREAS DIPPEL, 
CAMPANARI. 


By special 


Mr. 
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ADELE AUS DER OHE, Piano. 
CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Soprano. 
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Spohr selection were sung with much artistic finish as re- Ss. C. Bennett. 
garded the delivery and phrasing, and Bishop's simple, 
melodious ballad, ‘Bid Me Discourse,’ was heard with ; ‘ 
rare pleasure. She was repeatedly recalled his new studio in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Bennett's ex 

Other Boston critics, as well as those of many other cities, 
both in the East as well as in the West—in fact, wherever 
Miss White has sung—all have added their meed of praise 


for her beautiful voice, fine method, perfect enunciation, 


perience as a teacher of singing runs back over a period of 
i.wenty-five years, and has been connected with opera, 
oratorio and ensemble work, in each branch his success 
having been complete He has conducted many opera 


companies and choral organizations, ins:ructed classes in 


fullness of tone, sweetness, in fact, for all the qualities of 
conservatories, public schools, convents, &c., with marked 


voice and manner that go to make up the successful singer 


success. The specialty w N Jennett claims, ; 
Miss White during the winter makes her home with her we Phe rere which oa Benne - and 
. T whoicn 1s p 115 xce { - ality 
former teacher, Miss Clara Munger, at the Hotel Notting “ us pupils excel, is tone quality 
. ri it am ig » s rers s omes lav 
bee Sosten. Prominent among the singers whose voices have « 


. , - veloped under his instruction is the soprano Mme. Gen 
Lasell Seminary, where Miss White is to have charge of *‘ oped under his instruct is the prano Mme. Ger 





the vocal department during the coming season, is delight- *™* Johnstone Bishop, who was one of Mr. Bennett's 
fully situated at Auburndale, Mass. The buildings are pupils for about three years. It was during this period 
large and most conveniently arranged for the purposes for 
which they are intended. The grounds cover eight acres 
and are tastefully laid out, with beautiful trees and shaded 
walks. The River Charles is very near the seminary and 
affords an opportunity for pleasant out of doors amuse 
ments, boating, skating, &« 

rhe institution was founded in 1851 by Prof. Edward 
Lasell, of Williams College, and has always held its position 
as a school of the first rank ever since Auburndale vil 
lage is a charming suburb of Boston, situated in the town 
of Newton, and the pupils of this school have an almost 
ideal home. Charles C. Bragdon, A. M., is principal of the 
school; Charles Wesley Gallagher, D. D associate 
principal, and Caroline A. Carpenter, assistant principal 
There are fifteen resident teachers, while sixteen other in 
structors are employed, who live in Boston and Cam 
bridge 

For many years the institution has had the best reputa 
tion for its musical instruction. Proximity to Boston gives 
unusual advantages in quality of work in this department S. C. BENNETT. 
It is rare that so able teachers of music are found giving that she secured a position in the choir of Plyn 
instruction in any school. Classical concerts are given from a : : ‘ 

y . Congregational Church, Chicago, at a salary of $1,200 p 

time to time, and the best concerts of Boston are attended f > 
[his year special effort has been made to add to the pe Pm ee ee ae ee ee 

, ° ‘ rett ire th sisters Of Ot ary s cadem) o! 
facilities for vocal training believing that a more general the Ninmtest eoamenay tn -Aamesion, tees Gallons We 
cultivation of the voices of young women would add ding Wie Bennett's canted establishing purity of ton 
greatly to the happiness of their homes lo this end one . pms : gree tig Pes 

: as superior to any other in our experience He is a 


f the best teachers in New England has been secured for . , : 
é : zealous teacher and works upon fhne educational pt 
this branch, one who is not only a singer, but a trained : ° 
: 2 ; - ciples. We heartily commend hin 
teacher, and will teach pupils so that they can teach others M 
ime 


} 2. 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop has written the follow 


Lasell Seminary is to be congratulated upon the acquisi 


nd 4 : ing (in answer to a letter of inquiry concerning Mr. Ben 
tion of Miss Priscilla White as head of its vocal depart 


nett's ability as a singing teacher) 


ment 
nen ' 


I certainly would have your daughter study with Mr 
Bennett; he did me more good than any half dozen teachers 


Realisti rmen. . . 
A Realistic Carme I had, and I consider him one of the best teachers | know 


t} 


the be of to day especially for vocal practice ocation of voice 


The good pople of Toulouse were pre mised for 


ginning of August an extraordinary performance of “Car- and purity of tone In another letter is found the follow 
men” in the Plaza de Toros, when the fourth act would in- jing I think his method did me personally more good 
clude a real bull fight in which five bulls will be slain. The than all my teachers, either in this country or in Europe 
tortures of the bulls will be nothing to the tortures inflicted He has also had experience as a conductor, and his musical 
go with spectacle taste and style are fine Among other talented pupils are 


Marion Bohannan, first tenor of the Manhattan Male 


on the score to make 


Samuel Bollinger has resigned his position as director of Quartet; Miss Ruth Peebles, of Kansas City, who was las 


he Bollinger Conservatory, of Fort Smith, Ark., and moved year engaged as soprano in the Central Presbyteriar 


Church, of that city, above twenty competitors, pur 





> 


San Francisco, where he will teach 


? KING CLARK, : 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


GEORGE HA AIVILLIN, Tenor. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 
MR. VICTOR —THRANE 











First American 
Appearance 

with New York 
Philharmonic Society, 
Nov. 17 and 18, °99. 
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HIS successful voice builder has taken possession of 
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tone, and distinct enunciation being the means of her suc 
cess; and Miss Ella Devine, another pupil who has made 
several decided hits in operatic roles. She possesses an ex 
cellent voice 

Mr. Bennett will resume his work September 1 in his 


studio in Carnegie Hall. The indications are that he will 


have more pupils than he has ever taught before, for appli 
g 


cations are coming in from various directions 


A. K. Virgil at the New England Con- 


servatory, Boston. 

?". special summer course in the Virgil Clavier method 

under the direction of A. K. Virgil, came to a close 
m Saturday, August 12. It may truthfully be said that 
seldom has a more intelligent and earnest class of mus 
students been assembled together, and the enthusiasm they 
manifested at the close over the results of their work was 
truly remarkable When it is taken into account that 
there were between forty and fifty piano teachers and play 
New York, Pennsyl 


ers, from Massachusetts, Vermont 
vania, Maryland, District of Columbia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, Texas 
and Canada, representing all varieties of pianistic opinion 
and creed as to touch, technic, &c., the significance of this 
enthusiasm may be better appreciated 

t} 


On the closing day of the course the following resolu 


tions were adopted and presented to Mr. Virgil 


RESOLUTION OF SUMMER CLASS OF 1899 
Composed of Representative Teachers f Different 
Parts of the United States 

Vir CLAVIER SCH I 


New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Mus 


At the close of e Virgil Sur er 5 t is here unanimously 
ed 
Firs Ihe 4 f uy r R an nee method 
f esenting ‘ id er Virg technic and 
h as taught by Mr. Virg work 
Second. The results of e work Mr. Virgil with the ass leave 
loubt of e phe ena f e method 1 acquiring 
ve te c, t xpre r nal eff« 
rhird. It est perf 
I rt Ve < ) ecog e in A. K. Vir 
g ne { € greatest « ator er ul professi« {t 
" and e fur ! g t x r atience 
itiring r eadf elf haracter 
It is f r . ‘ ns be forwarded 
A. K. Virg . £ 1 and « 


Herwegh von Ende. 
Herwegh von Ende, the violinist, has returned to this 
country. He has been abroad studying under Carl Halir 
and Anton Witek, in Berlin. Mr. Von Ende was also one 
f the first violinists of the Berlin Philharmon No 
definite plans l 


violinist S appearance here 


Chas. L. Young is in receipt of a cable from Signorina 
Marie de Macchi, the celebrated Italian prima donna, telling 
th 


of her recent success at the La Scala in Milan, where she 


appeared in Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba From present 


tions it is more than probable that this brilliant artist 
will make her New York début early in March at the M 


politan Opera House 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director 


Private Studio and address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


PETSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN 


VIOLINIST. 





Spason 1699-1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Address 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Singing at Sight. 


A Repty To “SiGHT-SINGING AS THE FOUNDATION OF A 
Musicat Epucation,” By Eva B. DEMING, IN THE 
M. T. N. A. “MessenGeR,”’ CINCINNATI, 
MArcH, 


OHIo, 1899. 


N the March issue, 1899, of the M. T. N. A. Messenger 
| there appeared an article on “Sight-Singing the 
Foundation of a Musical Education,” by Miss Eva B. Dem- 
It is the same hackneyed story over again, viz.: the 


as 


ing. 
Galin-Paris-Chevé system, as though it made readers. The 
system is not new—only revived from its ashes. It was 


tried in our parochial schools in Germany during the for- 
ties, when | had the honor to sit under its benign influence ; 
our teacher, however, being a man of profound erudition 
and investigation, no trifler or soothsayer, and as he did 
not believe in it, he struck it from the roll. From that time 
on his system was the staff, and he adhered to it to the end 
of his days.* 

Regarded from a literal standpoint, sight-reading is not 
For would the blind who 
the word, it is mind- 


sight-singing at all. what do 


have no sight? In the true sense of 


reading. Three elements enter into it, viz.: the eye, the 


mind and the ear, but the mind is the greatest of the three. 
No mind, no reading, no matter how good the eye and ear 


may be. The eye sees, the ear hears, and the mind works 
out the problem; and unless the mind is capable of light- 
ning speed, aye, more, of thought calculation, all other ef- 
forts are of no avail, and you remain a blank. Pray, what 
to if intuition and mental 


perception are lacking? Can you purchase these gifts in 


system will come your relief 


stores like hats and shoes? In my experience of handling 
over 1,300 pupils, one by one (both vocal and instrumental), 
{ found a goodly number who really could not learn. In 
vocal department, ladies of culture and refinement, well 
the essentials which go to make up the modern 


the 
versed in 
lady, could not discern between a major arid a minor third, 
I can 
call to mind several ladies who took a course of vocalization 


evidently lacking the power of mental calculation. 


both here and in Europe, and who, failing to succeed, as a 
last resort, took refuge to the Galin-Paris-Chevé system, 
One lady was unable to fill a thousand 


but it didn’t go. 


dollar position because she could not read. In my own choir 
I had to lay aside some pieces for similar reasons just men- 
tioned. 

What system could you employ with individuals of that 
of the disciples of old, de- 
manding: “Are there few that be saved?” we ask, “Are 
Methinks I hear the answer 
Last winter I produced 


stamp? With the curiosity 


there a few in such a state? 
not far off: “My name is legion.” 
Sullivan’s “Prodigal,” with ordinary choir singers, and 
near the end of the rehearsals, a few of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé readers joined us, but they did not appear the 
second time. The fair writer indicates that the time will 
come when music will be read as easily as printed words. 
I respectiully answer: The time has always been when 
people could read music, not by any special method, but 
by their own mental efforts; however, that a school of 300 
children should learn to read music the same as printed 


words, remains to be doubted. To read printed words, let 


It that he the 


who made the first organ pedals 1» connect with the p ano. 


* Note may not be generally known was man 


up, down, any 
When will you 


us point here, there, in the middle, 
where, and they will be read fautlessly. 
accomplish this state of things in music? I presume we 
will have a few rainy days between Now and Then. We 
take for granted that everyone can learn to read printed 
words, but this is not the case with music. Did you ever 
hear of a boy or a girl being dismissed from school be- 
cause he or she could not learn to read printed words? 
On the other hand, how does this proposition hold out in 
regard t» the reading of music. 1 know a family of eight 
children in Germany, ali under the same instructor at 
school; yet in the musical course only one succeeded 
Thus we see music reading is a gift which not everyone 
possesses, and the particular kind of system has nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

Next, the fair writer deplores the fact that people sing 
by rote and that children store their mind wich poetry 


before they can read. Then, almost with an air of flourish 


and satisfaction, she declares: “All will say at once that this . 


*lease do not count me in your “all”; I 
am not there. Church people sing by rote. In a chorus 
cf 5co you wiil perhaps find two or three, perhaps five or 


is ume wasted.” 


six and probabiy more, who sing this way and that way, 
because others thus sing. These stragglers read the text 
but not the musical notes; and thus it will always be. In 
the Fatherland and hostler, cow 
boy and shepherd, every woodsman and gardener, every 
wanderer through the forest sings and warbles the song of 
Tyrol, the Alps, or the folksongs of home. Wiil our fair 
writer have them stop these notes of joy with the remark: 

“It is mot according to the 
Dear as the apple of the eye 


every teamster every 


“This is all waste of time?” 
Galin-Paris-Chevé school.” 
are these songs to those people, and no protest will avail 
The same can be said of a child storing his mind with 
poetry before he has learned to read. We believe it is a 
good thing to have a child learn poeiry by note. Its mental 
activity will soon be awakened, and it will then understand 
what was a dead letter to it before. Our fair writer has 
evidently not taken to heart the admonition of the wise 
man: “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” Some of our greatest men hold in 
sweet remembrance the lullabies and prayers of childhood 
taught them on their mother’s lap before they knew how 
to read. Does the fair writer call this “waste of time’? 
How many of us know all about the state and condition 
Would you drink no water 
Would 
you refuse to eat, because you don’t know all about the 
Because you do not know all 


of things surrounding us? 
because you don’t know the constituents of it? 


ingredients of the food? 
about the vibrations of a tone and its elements, will you 
therefore not sing or play? I fear we are all inclined to 
be a little “roty.” Let the people sing by rote, if not by 
note—while they sing they do not fight or steal; their 
thoughts are aloft and they are the happier for it, and so 
much at least is accomplished by this objectionable rote 
line. But to return to our subject Which would you 
select for exclusive use, the figure or the staff system. 
There is nothing in the world which so fully and satis- 
factorily establishes the foundation of true musical knowl 
Nothing can ever displace it. 

It is so suggestive to every- 


edge as the staff system. 

There is no substitute for it. 
day affairs and to all conditions of our lives. On it we 
ascend and descend, as we do in our own houses. The 
whole universe is in a constant state of volitation, motion, 


rising and falling. The sun, the moon and the stars, the 
clouds and the rivers are ever in restless motion; the winds 
put forth their fury and resume the calm. The forest storm 
lashes the trees and they bow and raise their heads in 
recognition of their master. We read of the angels of God 
ascending and descending on Jacob’s ladder. That Ma 
dame Chevé has taught the G., P. and C. system for forty 
years is no pre of of its excellence. 
necessarily correct error. Who 
time when the doctors would not allow their patienis while 


Length of time does not 
does not remember the 
in high fever a glass of cold water to quench their burning 
thirst? And what Why, the high toned, the 


learned, the professors, the book writers, if you please 


doctors? 


They have changed their mind since, and act differently 
Do 
scholarly Is 
? Are there 


How is it with the various religious denominations? 
any two of them agree, although led by men? 
music the only element which has no heretics 
not some given to exclaim with David: “The zeal of thine 
house (thy music) has eaten me up.” 

To sum up: The teacher ought to be a person of a pleas- 
ing old, young 
looks are by no means objectionable. A teacher ought to 


appearance, neither too nor too Good 


be patient, chaste and refined in language, ought to speak 


plainly and distinctly, ought to have cheerful, agreeable 


manners; should never be a trifler in work, and always 


open to questions and sugg¢stions; ready to bear with the 
slow, to encourage the weak, and to reprove gently un 


due vanity and preponderance, should never say too much 


at once, have him remembcr that the mind is like the 
natural stomach, which can digest just so much at a 
time. 


3ear also in mind the Scriptural injunction: “Line upon 


line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” 


in love with 
{ 


ret 


Above all, teachers should be thoroughly 


their work and in earnest as to its results; them im 


prove here, do better there, and success is certain, no mat 
ter what system they adopt 
ALEXANDER BACHMANN 


Philadelphia 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Messrs 


Hartel a volume of piano preludes by Otto Floersheim, the 


“There were lately published by Breitkopf & 


well-known American-German musician and critic, t 


which I wish to call the attention of the pianistic public 


It contains ten pieces that attract attention both for form 
and extent; they might be called musical aphorisms if we 
overlook their compact structure. There is much grace and 
poetry in these short idylls; delicate taste and a well-marked 
musical sense. At the same time they are adapted for the 
piano; the harmony and melody thoroughly choice and fre 


from all commonplace. They form a delightful exception 


warmly recom 


Rummel.” 


to the common market wares, and can be 


They are dedicated to Prof. Franz 


the 


mended 


O. T., in Berliner Courier 


Elizabeth Patterson, the well-known dramatic soprano 


will be frequently heard during the winter months under 


Charles L. Young’s direction in concert, oratorio and re 
citals. Miss 
during the past summer, and her repertory for the coming 


season will be even larger than in the past 


Patterson has been taking a deserved rest 
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MR. VICTOR THRANE 


APPEARS WITH 
New York Philharmonic 


Society, 
Dec. 8 & 9,’99 


SEASON 1899-1900. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


KNABE PIANO USED. 


HAMBOURC, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PIANIST. 





Address 33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 





A BIG THING 


FOR THE TRADE! 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Not a toy, but a remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 


for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 

FRED. N. INNES—“ The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. 


Read what great composers say about it: 

ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—"I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—“ An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 


Send for one. 





Cc. CG. CONN, Musical 


LARGEST FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


Main Factories: ELKHART, IND. 





Instruments of Every Kind. 


Catalogues sent on application. 





34 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Musical Department of Adelphi College. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director, 


136 Pifth Avenue, 
$ - ». »« « NEW YORK CITY. 


HARRY PARKER 


KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
TOWNSEND BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Send for circular. 











Studio: 
147 West 82d Street, New York, 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. t 


— > ——_ 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles. 





By Epwin Bruce. 
XII. 
SUSTAINED Tones, OrGAN Point, HARMONICS AND Com- 
POUND HARMONY. 
¥ the principal voice be constructed and the accom- 
panying parts written according to their natural har- 
monic origin, sustained tones will occur or be suggested 
frequently without any special effort on the part of the com- 
poser. This fact is illustrated in the harmonization of the 
scale of C major in the first chapter. The tendency to a 
mechanical treatment of such matters has led many writers 
to attempt the manufacture of sustained parts in places 
where they would not properly occur. Compositions of 
his kind, with defects intensified by incorrect use of 
chords, &c., have not risen to a high grade of harmonic 
effect. 

Sustained tones are generally understood to be those 
which occur in one or more of several voices in a harmonic 
progression or resolution. When the bass only is sustained 
it is known as Organ Point. 

\s the tonic of a key is nearly related to every other tone 
of the key it is obvious that it may be sustained as the low- 
est bass during any desired progression in the higher voices 
and with good harmonic effect. The errors in organ points 
have been produced by the imperfections of the upper struc 
ture, by the mechanical use of the bass, dominant or other 
tone as the organ point, and by an incomplete conception of 
the possibilities of sustained tones and chords in the bass 
parts. 

While the tonic and dominant have been generally con- 
ceded as proper tones for use in organ point, the third has 
been forbidden by some theorists as sounding unnatural and 
forced. This, however, has not been the fault of the third, 
for if rightly used any tone of any chord may become part 
of an organ point 

As a proof of this assertion an example is here presented 
of organ point in which nearly every tone of the major 
scale, as principal voice, is accompanied by a septa-nona- 
chord, while the septa-nonachord of the subdominant, of 


nine distinct tones, forms the organ point 


OxGAN-POINT ON THE SUBDOMINANT SEPTA-NONACHORD. 
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The harmonic qualities of this mass and progression are 
Under proper conditions chords of the 


absolutely perfect 


t Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “‘Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science,” which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers only, by the Beethoven Publishing Com- 
pany, 150 Nassau street, to whom subscriptions should be sent, like 









eleventh and of the thirteenth may be used in a similar way 
and with like perfection of harmonic structure 

In the above example the scale of C major is harmonized 
in eight voices. The five upper voices are in closest pos 
sible position; the sixth voice is made to employ all the 
tones belonging to the entire harmony and not used in other 
voices, and the lowest two voices are the bass and contra 
bass of the scale accompaniment 

Below all this is the septa-nonachord of the subdominant, 
sustained as an organ point throughout 

This example is purposely confined to the key of C major, 
but modulations and transitions may be used during an or 
gan point with excellent and pleasing effect 

As the grand underlying principle of musical science be 
comes known to practical harmonists they will wonder at 
its simplicity 

Many great scientists, like the famous Helmholz, have 
made guesses at the great first principle, but their supposi 
tions have not proved of any practical benefit 

‘ * * 

The study of harmonics has resulted in some very satis 
factory effects, yet the system of harmonics, as an entirety, 
has not been explained, nor fully understood 

Remarkable results will yet be achieved in this depart 
ment of musical science, and music of the most delicate 
and intensely beautiful character will be produced 

Compound harmony is something which is not yet rec 
ognized as an entity, but it is quite as practicable as a 
compound of several rhythms in simultaneous production 
as illustrated by Mozart and others, and the production of 
three different keys, or even more, at the same time, and 
in perfect harmony, will be one of the possible harmonic 
effects of the near future. 

In bidding adieu to the kind readers who have perused 
these criticisms, please allow me to express an earnest de 
sire for the speedy improvement and perfection of the 


American School of Music 


Milwaukee Gossip. 


8)3 NEWHALL STRERT, MILWAUKEE, Wis 
August 16, 1-00 


T’S very convenient to have a concert just across the 
river at Pleasant Valley, a most delightful park on the 
river. With no trouble I can sit here and at my table 
write of Bach’s band and the A Capella Choir as I hear 
n an environment of 


them give their various numbers 
lights electric, Japanese lanterns and red fire rhe river 


is thronged by launches, steamers and rowboats, and 
there is a crowd of people at vantage points on either 


bank of the winding river, while every leaf and blade of 


grass is dripping with dew like a shower of rain. It is a 
cool night and the chill in the still air is like fall 
It is a popular concert. They are singing the “Star 


Spangled Banner,”’ and why Mr. Boeppler pitches it in D 
or why Professor Bach plays it in that key, passes under 
standing. No singers could do a thing with this thankless 
melody at best when thus pitched at least three tones tox 
high. Excepting this the program is going off with the best 
possible form, and will add to the society's laurels, as it 











will also add to Professor Bach's record of a goodly array 
of successful midsummer night concerts 

Ihe summer holidays are drawing to a close, and the mu 
sicians who have spent their vacation away from home will 
soon return to the scene of their activity The various 
music schools and conservatories are preparing the coming 
season's curriculum and displaying their banners in alluring 
colors. The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music catalogue 
has been compiled by a careful and competent writer, an 
presents portraits and sketches of the faculty, patrons, terms 
of tuition, Ethical Building, &« [he director of the insti 
tution is Mr. Boeppler, the music conductor of the Milwau 
kee A Capella Choir, and his colleagues number no less thar 
twenty-seven musicians, among them Hugo Kaun, the com 


poser, who will preside over the harmony, counterpoint 


composition and orchestration classes. The names of nearly 
all the teachers are fmiliar, not only to Milwaukee peopk 
but also to the entire Northwest. If years of active work 
as pianist and teacher count for anything it is quite prope 
to call special attention to Mr. Dodge, who has been a fi 


miliar figure in the local concert room during the past thirty 


or more years, and who brings to the conservatory eminent 
ability as an executant and that success which comes of 
conscientious training of students under his guidance Phe 


pamphlet of the conservatory consists of sixty pages of bi 
graphical information, and constitutes a valuable book of 
reference Milwaukee Sentinel 

Mr Boeppler is the director of this conservatory 

Some more singing societies are as follows (we will 
forward any artist’s letters to directors of the same 
Orpheus, W. H. Graebnet 


faennerchor J ] 


Nordwestlicher Saengerbund 
St. John’s Cathedral choir; Schweitzer n 
Oswald 

Many societies on the list given could have concerts arid 
musicales and offer an excellent field for artists who should 
have engagements for the season to follow. The public ere 


invading us, alas! Golden rod and sweet clover have ben 


mowed from our sequestered street. Carriages, wheelmen 
and women whirl by, and too soon we must give up the 


solitary state with its blissful quiet that was disturbed only 


} 


by an occasional car whistle and the delicious musica] mon 








otone of tree toad grasshopper and 
FANNY GRANT 


Mrs. Fiske’s Return. 
Miss Katherine Fisk, one 


in America, will return from her summer outing in Canada 
on August 29. She will finish the vacation in Norwalk 


of the most popular contralzos 


Conn., where she will remain until September ¢ Her cut 
: ] 


ing has greatly benefited her, and she will return in better 


voice than ever to fill the many engagements booked 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton has been singing with great suc 
reading of the Scctch 


appreciation. She 


cess in Scotland and London, her 
songs, as usual, meeting with enthusiast! 
has made a trip to the Continent. She visited Paris and 
Owing to the heat 


in Scotlanél 


several of the German musical centres 


she will spend the remainder of her vacation 


IEVEKING 
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From the introduction of p 2 é 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following: 

‘* Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of mvsical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to soainee 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.’ 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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BAYREUTH FESTIVAL, 1899. 


ihe Ring of the Nibelungen. 








trumpets from the Festspiel hill echoed far away 

into the world, and visitors from all the world came 
to the summons more numerous than ever, more than ever 
from America, whose ari 


HE 


‘ “from the other side,” 
lovers form a considerable portion of this year’s public. 
While the Peace Conference at The Hague is dissolving 
almost without results, Wagner’s noble art forms a surer 
peace than any conference can bring about. Does not even 
the Frenchman, longing for “revanche,” forget here his 
hereditary hate? Does he not forget utterly that Richard 
Wagner is the most German of all composers, whose works 
absolutely glow with national inspiration? German, as is 
Wagner's art, it towers high above all petty national stand- 
points ; it is the true “World Ash” of art which offers to all 
nations shade, refreshment, peace, which unites beneath its 
boughs all in one grand feeling. But the deepest feeling 
needs no words to be rendered intelligible; in it the dif- 
ference of languages vanishes, and therewith the diversity 
of races and the conflicts of politics. Indeed the Universal 
Peace Society ought first to have studied art to learn how 
Words cannot do it, but 


so, too, 


reconcile hostile feelings. 
music can do wonders. 

In the Wagner house I made the acquaintance of some 
charming, refined, young ladies, whose names unfortunately 
I did not catch. We talked enthusiastically about the noble 
about Beethoven quartets, one of which the talented 
about Schubert’s Lieder, the crown 
was given by Frau Schumann- 


to 


art, 
Carl Prill performed; 


of which, the “Allmacht,” 


Heink, and of the “Meistersinger’” and Wagner’s stupen- 
dous genius. Not a single word betrayed the foreigner. 
Then the spirituelle and charming Countess Gravina 


(daughter of Cosima Wagner and Hans von Biilow) sud- 
denly spoke French to them and I perceived with astonish- 
ment that the enthusiastic adherents of German art were 
They laughed heartily at my jocose suggestion 
Peace Conference ought to conclude with the 
Festspeil at Bayreuth. I believe that here even the Span- 
iards would pardon the Americans for giving them a whip- 
ping. This is more than jest. Art alone and before all 
music is the true angel of peace; the old Saga makes that 
clear in many a pretty tale, and Wagner’s art proves it here 

very day. Before that art we forget the many deficiencies 
in the arrangements here. 

Geheimrath Gross, the pillar of the Bayreuth enterprise, 
sees with persevering energy that everything is right and in 
good order, and his subordinates have in him an example. 
But to the town one can really apply the phrase, “Nothing 
learned, nothing forgotten,” or, as Liszt put it, “We have 
learned nothing, but have become arrogant.” One thing 
alone has been learned—to take in as much money as pos- 
sible. At least this charge can be made against many , 
hotels, with a few exceptions, like the Post. 

3y what rom do many hotels double, treble, nay, decuple | 
their prices? Have they to make special sacrifices? Do 
they make great preparations? God forbid! The festivals 
for them exist only to make money. Bad and dear is the 
watchword, and it is really true that in one and the same | 
hotel, on one and the same day, one and the same thing 
has very different prices. A friend paid 2 marks for a 
beefsteak in the morning; for the same in the afternoon 
the waiter asked double. The honest fellow replied to the 
question “Why” by saying: “You see, when there are col- 
ored tablecloths the price is low; when they are white the | 
price is high.” 

There are lots of such ridiculous absurdities. Against 
such a nuisance, _over which every decent Bayreuther is | 


French, 


that the 


as amazed as we strangers, the town authorities must at 
last intervene. They can and must prescribe a tariff as 
they do for hackmen; they must indicate the hotels that 
have a legally approved tariff. Then the pickpockets may 
make up their accounts. As regards lodging, one is best 
off in a private house. The Bayreuthers are very kind, 
obliging, friendly folk. One can get a very good room for 
3 marks, and laugh at those who pay I5 to 20 at the Sun. 
The hacks and carriages, too, are well organized, but a 
good meal can be got at few places. I must again men- 
tion the Post, where you can get a very good dinner for 
2 marks. 

In the Festspiel house all unpleasantnesses are forgotten. 

The orchestra, this time well formed, followed its guide, 
whose first flag officer is the Viennese violinist, Carl 
Prill, with unflagging enthusiasm. Some artisis deserve 
special mention, e. g., the performer on the trombone and 
the horn player. The orchestra sounds best in the 
“Walkie.” in the “Rheingold” “there were traces that Wag 
mer had not yet fathomed the secrets of the hidden or- 
chestra’’; much was lacking, much was colorless, because 
the covering produced its effect just where color is ex- 
pected. In the solo parts excellent artistic work was done, 
and we must rather praise than lament that individual per- 
formances were not made effective at the cost of the whole 
effect. Krauss can sing Gurnemanz, but his temperament 
does not suit Hagen’s part. New to Bayreuth this time 
was Hans Schiitz as Donner and Amfortas, Dr. Briese- 
meister as Loge, Popovici as Alberich, Hans Keller as 
Fasolt, Frau Reuss-Belce as Fricka, Adele Morano 
Wellgunde, Ernest Krauss as Siegfried and Stolzing, Heid- 
kamp as Hunding and Kothner, Demuth as Gunther and 
Sachs, Johanna Dietz as Gutrune, Adrienne Osborn as 
Norne, Milka Ternina as Kundry, Felix Krauss as Gurne- 
manz and Hagen, Johanna Gadski-Tauscher as Eva. 
Naturally, the parts that run through several dramas of 
the Ring were assigned to the same artists; Anton von 
Rooy sang the Wotan parts, Demeter Popovici those of 
Alberich, Hans Breuer those of Mime, Emblad of Fainer, 
Ernst Krause both the Siegfried parts, Frau Reuss-Belce 
those of Fricka, Frau Gulbranson those of Brinnhilde. 

Anton von Rooy has improved, but his voice sounds 
indeed rather rough. As an actor he retains the defect of 
a certain stiffness of gesture, a certain Dutch angularity, 
and his figure does not rise up commandingly. Of Wotan 
indeed, Wagner perhaps desired no mimic powers, yet the 
one seeing eye ought to flash more vividly as the text 
demands. 

Popovici possesses a soft organ. His temperament is not 
adapted for the Alberich part, at least not in the “Rhein- 
gold,” which demands infinitely sharp characterization, 
lightning-like change in tone color and dramatic power. 
Popovici at the beginning did not attain what was to be 
expected; the artistic decrescendo from one part to 
another was, however, successful. The brooding Alberich 
of the “Siegfried” was good, and excellent was the broken, 


as 


gray Alberich of the “G6tterdammerung.” As on previous 
occasions, Hans Breuer gave a careful characterization of 
Mime. He has mastered the extraordinary demands of the 
part on the actor, so that the “Gangeln, Gehn and Nicken 
mit den Augen Zwicken”’ seem to have become a second 


nature. Nothing more natural can be seen than this 
drastically comic, yet very forbidding dwarf, whose voice 
was, as it were, the color to the sharp delineations of the 


actor; never in contradiction, never in deviation from the 
role, not for an instant injuring the illusion 
A new Loge type was presented in Dr 
performance. 
The Loge of Briesemeister walks cautiously and thought 


as though the mistrustful god scented danger every 


Briesemeister's 


fully, 
where and expected at every step the punishment for his 
falsehood. This timid being, this sign of a bad conscience, 
has a more penetrating effect than the buckjumping of the 
other actors, figure of the orchestra whirl 
themselves about like sheep in the staggers. The of 
Briesemeister supplemented in a masterly way what he in 
with 


who at every 


voice 


dicated as an actor—a voice hard and brilliant as steel, 


a sharp, clear declamation—a capacity to translate into 


tones all and every emotion of the soul 
The Froh of Burgstaller, a soft musing god, 
complementary contrast. Similarly supplementary to each 


was the 


other were the giants Keller-Fasolt and Elmblad-Fainer, 
one, the lyric sentimental element, the other, brutal power 
representing incarnate rapacity The effect was extra 
ordinary. Of the goddesses, Frau Schumann-Heink was 
the Erda. Fri. Weed filled the role of a goddess of 
youth, and her costume was sympathetic and befitting 
New to Bayreuth was Frau Reuss-Belce as Fricka 

In the “Walkiire” the new Siegmund was Herr Burg 
staller. 

It was doubly to be regretted that Frau Sucher as Sieg 
linde could exhibit only her excellence as an actress 

What would Frau Gulbranson be had she only a portion 
of the expressiveness of the early Sucher! This Brinn 
hilde is a lovely marble image, with a noble figure and 
sympathetic face that has its attraction. But we wait in 
vain for the moment of awakening to dramatic life; this 
Briinnhilde is already asleep in the “Walkure,” and only 


apparently awakens to life in ‘Siegfried,”’ to sink back in 
the “Gétterdammerung” into her old lethargy 

In the “Gotterdammerung,” the of her strength 
alone bore the blame for the diminished effect. In Brinn 


first, tem 


failure 
is required, temperament; secondly 
perament; thirdly, Can 
Briinnhilde without this quality looks? It 
ing to see the struggle of the artist with her cold nature 
She evidently felt what was lacking to 
pensate for its absence by the greatest possible devotion 
It is the of the and that 
natures, 
which is denied them. 

Bayreuth will perhaps search | out, 


hilde there 


temperament one imagine how a 


is really touch 
and strove com 
endowment, 
seek to do just 


old limits of 


striving for the highest 


story 


will that 


for the 
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formances of 1902, a genuine German Briinnhilde. Most 
admirable, quite unique in its kind, was the cast of the 
“Walkiire” ensemble, with its really primeval power and 
force. The young Siegfried and the Siegfried of the “Got- 
terdammerung” was Ernst Krauss, the Berlin tenor. 

The orchestra was for the most part successful. Most 
excellent were the Vorspiel to the “Gétterdammerung’ and 
the Rhinedaughters scene 

About the scenic splendor books could be written. The 
scenic groups were of incomparable beauty, and wonderful 
was the change and the life of the scenes which, especially 
the lighting and grouping, went on with the action, and 
thus made everything doubly living. Especial mention must 
be made of the management of the clouds. The mysterious 
movement of the sets gave the appearance of the powers 
of nature taking a part in the drama 

The management is in the hands of Herr Fuchs, of 
Munich 
drama. This is the merit of this eminent artist, who, with 
Kniese, are the artistic supports of the undertaking. The 
machinist, Kranich; the decorators, Bruckner Brothers, 


Everything fits in well with the frame of the 


must also be named as important factors Chis artistic 
spirit, this visible striving for the highest aims, put details 
in a second place and raise the productions far above the 
commonplace or the mere business enterprise 


Pror. Martin Krause 


BAYREUTH, July 25, 1800 


Some Foreign Notes. 
Madame Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, who is now in Milan 
will leave Genoa on September 7 for home 
- * ” 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, of the Chicago Musical College, leaves 


Genoa for home on August 24 


*¢ 8 
The Abbé Perosi has been spending several weeks at 
I g 


Bayreuth 


Ste a 
Mr. Tirrindelli, of Cincinnati, leaves Genoa on Augus 
24 
Richard Burmeister. 
Richard Burmeister and his wife are spending the month 


of August in Eisenach, Germany, at a beau.iful villa at the 
foot of the Wartburg After landing in Genoa from the 
steamer Aller, in July, they made a trip to Venice and 
Milan, thence through the Engadin Valley, Switzerland, to 
Nuremberg and Bayreuth, where they attended the first 
performance of “ Parsifal.’ 

They will sail from Hamburg September 7 by steamer 
Fuerst Bismarck, and expect to arrive in New York by the 
15th. Immediately after his arrival here Mr. Burmeister 
will leave for Maine, where he is engaged to play at fou: 
concerts of the Maine Festival 

By October 1 Mr. Burmeister will resume his duties as 
director of the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music in this 


city 


Alvarez. 

The Menestrel, of Paris, after quoting from THe Mt 
sicAL Courter the report that Alvarez will sing here all 
next season, and that in consequence Jean de Reszké will 
not return to New York, exclaims: “Good heavens! to 
what tenors must our opera house be condemned! 


Miss D. Eloise Morgan, who last winter sang the prin- 
cipal soprano roles in the Castle Square Opera Company's 
productions of “The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” and 
“The Barber of Seville,” and alternated with Miss De 
Treville as Marguerite in “Faust,” has been re-engaged as 
a prima donna with the organization. Louis Casavant, a 
basso, last year a prominent member of the Francis Wilson 
Opera Company, has been added to the Castle Square 


forces 
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Arthur M. Abell. 


HE distinguished American violinist, Arthur M. Abell 
who has been Tue Musicat Courier's violin expert 
for the past five years, and whose special writings on the 
violin and violinists have been one of the most prominent 
features of our foreign correspondence, arrived in this 
country recently 
Although Mr. Abell’s writings have attracted wide at 
tention, both in this country and abroad, his real life lies 











ARTHUR 


in the field of the violin virtuoso and instructor, and 1. 1s 
as such that we shall best get to know him 
In these days we are accustomed to read press notices 
by the score on all kinds of artists. We think it will be 
more interesting to our readers, and it will certainly give 
a better idea of Mr. Abell’s rank as a violinist, if we quote 
instead of press notices, the opinions of the four following 
world-renowned violinists 
Berwyn, June 1899 
Herr Arthur Abell ist vinf Jahre mein Schiller gewesen und er 
zeichnete sich durch sein Talent und seinen Fleiss aus. Er hat dann 
seine musikalische tildung vervolikommet, und hat es jetzt so 
weit gebracht, dass ich ihn als Solisten und als Violinlehrer auf das 
Warmste empfehlen kann Cart Hair 
(TRANSLATION.) 
Berwin, June Rao 
Mr. Arthur Abell was my pupil for five years, and he distinguished 


himself by his talent and industry He has since finished his musica 


CARLES L. YOUNG. 
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Broadway and 25th St. 
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education, and is now so far advanced that I can recommend hin 
*highly as a soloist and as a violin teacher Cart Haire 
Bruxecres, le 13 Juillet, 1899 


Comme mon camarade Halir je recommande M. Abell tres chaude 


ment. Je crois qu'il est appelé a un grand avenir comme soliste 
Comme professeur il a toutes les connaissances nécessaires, ayant pu 
pendant de longs mois le voir a l'ceuvre, pendant qu'il été mon 
éléve Cesar THomson 
(TRANSLATION.) 
Brevussecs, July. 13, 1800 
Like my confrére, Halir, I, to recommend Mr Abell very 





M. ABELL. 
warmly I believe he is destir re easas is As 
un imstructor he has every requisite s I know. having been able t 
bserve him as a teacher during the ng tir ni my pupil 
( an THOMSON 
» Bert j Juni oo 
Mit aufrichtiger Freude habe bemerkt, da Her Arthur Abe 
n den letzten Jahren bemerkenswerte Fortschritte ge } Ker 
hat sich zu einem vorziiglichen Geiger entwickelt und ka hr 
uls ausgezeichneten S ter t Le 
Burne ER 
RA* at 
Ber 899 
With sincere pleasure | have f e th r Abe 
has made remarkable progress He ley ed excellent 
violinist, and | ' nguished t ar 
teacher Wit BURMESTER 
Liece, July Rog. 
av urd A r M. Ab | e followed 
t kable He r t t 
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talent, and I predict for him a brilliant career. He has everything 
which is necessary for the virtuoso—technic, tone and expression. 

In short, Abell is a genuine artist, and I take pleasure to recom 
mend him both as a soloist and teacher. Ovipe Musin. 

Such recommendations need no comment—they speak 
for themselves. 

Mr. Abell has brought with him his wife, a charming 
German girl and an excellent pianist. She especially ex- 
cels as an accompanist, and is in rare touch with her 
husband. Halir said, on hearing her for the first time, 
“You accompany wonderfully.” 

Mr. Abell will spend the summer months visiting at the 
home of his parents, 193 Myrtle avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
\s numerous applications for lessons have already come 
in, he has decided to do some teaching during his stay in 
Bridgeport. Although his specialty is solo playing, his 
thorough familiarity with the two leading schools, the Bel- 
gian and the German, acquired by long years of study un- 
der the greatest living European masters, together with his 
experience in teaching while abroad, make him an instruc- 
tor of the very first rank. 


Scores That Will Score. 
HE announcement by M. Witmark & Son in this issue 
is by no means to be dismissed in the ordinary man 
ner, as the previous work of Victor Herbert is too 
well-known in his “Wizard of the Nile,” “Serenade,” and 
“Fortune Teller,” not to look forward to his coming op- 
eras with more than usual interest; his versatility seems un+ 
bounded, as well as the happy faculty he possesses in wed- 
ding the typical theme of the music to the atmosphere of 
the book. 

This was particularly exemplified in the melodies con- 
tained in the “Fortune Teller,” in the “Czardas,” the 
“Gypsy Love Song,” and in the fiery March of the Hun 
garian Cavalry. The scenes of the “Ameer” are laid in 
Afghanistan, and will be replete with Oriental themes and 
melodies; that of “Cyrano de Bergerac” in France, and the 
“Singing Girl” in Austria. 

Judging by a few of the numbers recently heard at an in- 
formal, it can be safely prognosticated that the commercial 
anomaly (of a first edition being sold before the first copy 
of the score was on the market) will be repeated. The 
operas are now being respectively rehearsed by the organi- 
zations they were written for; to wit: “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,”’ for Francis Wilson and his company, “The Ameer,” 
by Frank Daniels, which will make its metropolitan bow in 
December at Wallack’s, and the “Singing Girl,” at the 
Casino, where it will alternate with the ever-welcome “For- 
tune Teller.” 

Work is being rushed on the scores, which are in press, 
and will be distinct types of the lithographic art, the title 
page of the “Cyrano de Bergerac” score being in six deli- 
cate colors, and represents the famous Garden Scene. 

The composer has finished the complete vocal and instru- 
mental scores himself. 

The fourth opera, which is at present engaging the atten- 
tion of Mr. Herbert and his collaborator (Mr. Smith) is 
for “The Bostonians,” and is as yet in embryo; the only 
thing known is the fact that the scene of the opera will be 
laid in Sicily, and is as yet unnamed. 


BLOODGOOD 


FOR THE 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


- —— 


ATHERINE BLOODGOOD has just had an 
honor thrust upon her of which any prima 
donna might be proud. Schumann-Heink, the con- 
tralto, was engaged as one of the attractions for the 
Worcester Festival, and the fact that she was to sing 
there has been widely advertised. 
But the engagement was finally cancelled. 
The management of the Worcester Festival im- 
mediately resolved to replace the German singer 
with Katherine Bloodgood, one of America’s favor- 


ite contraltos. She was singled out for the honor, 





KATHERINE BLOODGOOD 


and negotiations were at once begun with Mr. 
Gottschalk, the representative of her manager, Vic- 
tor Thrane, with the result that a contract has al- 
ready been signed for her appearance at Worcester. 

She will sing on the evening of September 28 the 
part of Ortrud from the finale of the first act of 
“Lohengrin.” She will also sing another one of the 
opera arias, with orchestral accompaniment. 

That Bloodgood will prove a big success is not 
doubted for a moment by anyone who is familiar 
with her abilities as a singer. She is certain to give 
a ¢cod account of herself. 


American Girls Abroad. 


DANGERS BY WHICH THOSE Wuo Live In Paris, 1n Pur- 


suit or Art Epucation, Are Beset. 





RECENT letter, dated Paris, has attracted my atten- 
tion, and, knowing what I do of the American girl 
alone on the Continent, I cannot refrain from saying a few 
words in her behalf and imploring American parents to 
consider long and earnestly before they consent to let their 
daughters leave their homes and their guidance. Never 
were truer words written than the quotation at the 
beginning of the letter: ‘They waste their time, injure their 
health, grow lax in their moral views, get slatternly habits 
and come back unfitted for home and society and not fitted 
for anything else.” 

If the American girl alone in Paris or in any Continental 
city, in addition to all these requirements, does not return 
ruined in reputation, a merciful Providence has watched 
over her. She is surrounded by perils and dangers that, if 
they do not ruin her, harm her to a degree from which 
she never recovers. The stain is left and cannot be washed 
out. I would like to go the length and breadth of our 
country and in trumpet tones sound a warning that, if 
heeded, would soon depopulate boarding houses and homes 
in Europe of all unprotected American girls. It is the very 
exceptional young woman who will come out of the fiery 
furnace unharmed. 

Your correspondent says if 
siamina requisite to pass through this furnace, keep her at 
Now, moral stamina is an unknown quantity unti 
Just such girls as live under 
left their 


a girl has not the moral 


home. 
its existence is proved by test. 
the roofs of those who read these lines have 
homes, self-respecting and respected, to return without a 
shred of this rich mantle to cover their moral obliquities 
They must have talent. How many girls who go to Eu 
rope have talent—that is, mental abilicy above the average? 
It is the fashion, it is a love of change, a love of adven 
ture, a love of freedom from all restraint that prompts the 
American girl to cross the ocean under the pretext of 
study. Her friend is over there, and she writes glowing 
accounts of the good times she has, of the gallant officers 
she meets, of midnight, moonlight walks along the rippling 
Seine or Spree; so the girl at home gets restless and dis 
satisfied with her life, that has suddenly become humdrum 
She cautiously begins to sound her parents about going 
abroad, and when she finds that they do not express de 
cided opposition to it she keeps up the discussion until sh« 
finally carries her point 

Ignorant of the situation in which the daughter will soon 
be placed, unsuspicious, overindulgent, they give the de 
sired permission and consent to make the sacrifices that 
will be necessary to keep Bertha in Europe for a three 
years’ course in art. When the young woman 
what has she learned of art? Very little that she did not 
know when she went away 

She has lived a free, Bohemian life, has 
“a cosmopolitan set of people,” has defied not only for 
eign customs, but American customs as well, and mor 
than likely the consul and American Minister have been 
called in to extricate her from her difficulties and send 
her home—not an uncommon occurrenc¢ 
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know the inner workings of the consulates know the ap- 
palling tales of disaster that befall our girls. 

“Let each one decide for herself.” That is one of the 
secrets of the situation. The girls at the end of the nine- 
teenth century are allowed to decide for themselves. 
Parents strong in their confidence in them or weak in 
their ability to cope with them yield and acquiesce in the 
wishes of inexperienced, undisciplined daughters and give 
them the reins. They allow themselves to be overruled 
against their convictions and wills and the girl decides for 
herself. She decides to take an apartment in Paris and 
live there alone or with a friend picked up on the way 
there, and she takes it 

What could be more fallacious than this apartment 
scheme? In the first place, three years are not too many 
to learn the language sufticiently and the ways of the 
people sufficiently to run an apartment. When it is run- 
ning how are the American occupants to perfect them 
selves in the French language? The rent is $200! Add to 
that at least $150 more for the services of the charwoman 
and the surprises that periodically appear in the shape of 
taxes of many kinds and the exactions and extortions of 
the insatiate monster at the portal—the dreaded conciérge 
whose claws your correspondent has evidently felt I 
have been through this experience and know whereoi I 
write 

Very vividly rises before me the frenzied condition oi 
the American woman who, as she was about leaving her 
apartment with just sufficient time to get to the steam- 
ship with her family of five, was confronted by the land- 
lord with am unjust and illegal demand for $50 extra, 
which she had to pay, as she could not go to law, for she 
must take the next train to reach the steamer. The man 
had her in his power and she had to yield. Another case 
also comes to my mind. A woman in the same condition, 
just ready to take the train for the steamer, was con- 
fronted by the tax gatherer with a bill for $40, and this 
she had to pay 

Now ior the social and moral side of the scheme. What 
would be thought of a yourg woman—under thirty-five 
a woman is young in America—in Boston or New York 
who established herself in an apartment alone or with a 


friend? Is she such a girl as you and I would like our 
daughters to associate with? Are those the young men 
with ideas who are constantly climbing the stairs? Do 


they go to relieve the tedium of life in the sky parlor with 
conversation on Descartes, Rousseau and Voltaire? 

Just the same as a girl is estimated in Boston and New 
York in such a position, so she is estimated in Continental 
cities, and a girl who keeps open house to a “cosmo 
politan set” in a sky parlor cares little for her own repu 
tation or for the loving parents who ignorantly gave her 
the freedom that placed her in this false position 

Who are the girls who accomplish the best work in art 
that we hear about? Are they the girls who have been 
abroad to study? In nine cases out of ten, no. Of the 
thousands of girls who go abroad to study vocal music 
of how many do we ever hear? Count them on your 
hands and you will include all of them. How many do 


anything in instrumental music above the average? No 'THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


more. The teachers who have charge of the department 
of modern languages in our public schools have, with 





CINCINNATI MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c.. in this city arranged 
for. Advance press work by an expert. 


Address J. A. HOMAN, 410 Pike Building, 
Terms Ressonable. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


» ERNEST GAMBLE 


BASSO. 











Returns from 
Paris 
November 1. 


Direction of 


MR, CHARLES W. GAMBLE, Mgr. 
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THE — 
PETSCHNIKOFF 
SUPPLEMENT. 


. * HE readers of THe Musica Courter are presented this 


week with a handsome picture of Petschnikoff, the 


} 


Russian violinist, who promises to make a sensation here 


next season under the management of Victor Thrane 


It was drawn by the clever artist Alfred Sohmer, of 


Berlin, only a few weeks ago 

few exceptions, acquired their knowledge right here at 
home, and they have a purity of accent and a facility in 
speaking that many girls fresh from France and Germany 
might envy ° 
The moral tone of most of the people that foreigners 
There are shining excep- 
‘The best French 


meet on the Continent is low 
tions, but they are comparatively few 
families are conservative; they will not take a foreigner 
among them, and, poor as they may be, they will do any 
kind of work rather than open their doors.”’ This is one 
of the disappointing things in a residence abroad 

The American girl, unprotected on every side by a 
mO6ther or a mother’s representative, is sure to fall among 
thieves who will rob her of her health, her happiness and 
of every moral principle. What is needed is a reaction 
from the present fashion of trusting our girls alone in 
foreign countries. We do not need homes or clubs, we 
need to create a sentiment in our country that will keep 
our daughters at home and save them from the corrupting 
influences of a Bohemian life abroad 

Times have changed. The opportunities for education in 
America, except for the finished student (if one can ever 
use the word finished), are now as good and, in many re 
spects, better than in Europe. Saint Gaudens can benefit 
by working in Europe, students of sculpture have better op 
portunities there from the start, but this is the only ex 
ception to my statement 

\ trip to Europe to see a new order of things, new scen 
ery, new surroundings is very pleasant. Give your daugh 
ters this opportunity if you can afford it, but never leave 
them there alone.—A Correspondent of the Boston Tran 
script 


The South Wales Daily News devotes a whole page in 
its issue of July 21 to an Eisteddfod, or festival, held at 
Cardiff, giving space to our well-known singing teacher 
J. W. Parson Price, and making special mention that he 
‘had the honor of a public welcome, as representing the 


Welshmen of the Western Continent.” 






A Reply to John Tagg. 


] 


Editors The Musical Courier 
‘i your issue of the gth inst 
man versus English Sight Singing,” written by Mr. 


I notice an article on *‘Ger- 


John Tagg, in which mention is made of the sight singing 
tests at the recent competition held at Cassel and at the 
fete” held in the Crystal Palace, under the direction of 
the London (English) Tonic Sol-Fa Association, the sing 
ers evidently being picked for their ability 

Let me ask, What of American sight singing? Mr. Tagg 
apparently has doubts that an American chorus could de 
the same, as he says: “I will not mar the effect of this in 
cident by any attempt at moralizing as to whether we 
Americans could not produce at least equally good results 
vith this wonderful Tonic Sol-Fa weapon, if opportunity 
were afforded.” 

We have in this country a method which is being taught 
in various cities that secures finer results than the Tonic 
Sol-Fa; in fact, the latter has adopted some of the features 
of the method of which | speak rhe Galin-Paris-Chevé 
system, renowned for its simplicity, which in all competi- 
tions has always won first prizes, as the awarding of gold 
medals to this method at the Universal Exhibition at Lon- 
don in 1862, and at Paris in 1867, 1878, 1889 will prove 

\ chorus, not necessarily picked as the above mentioned 
ones, can be secured in the United States from pupils of 
this method that will do as well as the Tonic Sol-Fa chorus 

so after all we are not behind other countries 

With the possible exception of France (in which country 
the Galin-Paris-Chevé method has been in use much longer 
than here), America can match anything Europe can pro 
duce in the way of genuine sight singing. Yours truly, 

Josern H. Winey 


PoRT Deposit Md., August 18, 1890 


New York College of Music. 


Alexander Lambert will reopen the season of the New 


York College of Music September 4. Among the new 


members of the faculty is Wm. J. Henderson, who has 
been engaged to deliver a series of lectures on music 
The entire faculty, with very few exceptions, has been re 
tained. Henry Lambert will, as in former years, be at the 
head of the violin department, while Miss Montefiore, who 


was so eminently successful last season, will take charge 


f the vocal department. Frank Damrosch, who has been 
onnected with the college for the last ten years, will con 
tinue teaching the sight singing class, while the violoncello 
department is in charge of Hans Kronold. The piano de 
partment is headed by Alexander Lambert, assisted by 
nineteen piano teachers, a good many of his graduates 


being among them 


ANTED—Concert pianist of reputation, leading pian 
W ist in a large Western city, desires position as di 
rector or head of piano department, and teacher of theory 
at conservatory or college: position in a Southern city pre 
ferred Address, “Pianist,” care Steinway Agents, 1313 


Farnam street, Omaha, Neb 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
The most thorough, best equipped and most successful MUSIC SCHOOL in NEW YORK. 


The eminent success of numerous 
graduates of this school has repeatedly 
proved the effectiveness of the methods 
of instruction which it promulgates 


COLLEGE IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. Pupils may enter atany ti 


Before making your arrangements for next Season's Studies, wri 


All students are taught 
PRIVATELY 


under 
PERSONAL supervision of lr, Lambert. 


Only such Branches as 


A ONY, 
SIGHT READING, Etc., 
are taught in classes. 


me; no previous musical knowledge necessary 
te for Catalogue of THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC to 


OTTO ROTHER, Secretary, 128-130 East 58th St., New York City. 


KLES A. KAISER, 


TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Exc.usivE MANAGEMENT CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-820 Townsend B 


uilding, Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





GEORGE Hi. C 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 25th St., 


y ge 
New York 


» ENSWORTH, 


BARITONE. 











 - 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Faculty of thirty eminent European and American Professors. 


OF BALTIMORE, 





CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





Miss ANNA E. 


OTTEN, 


VIOLINES TE, ———<eeeeton_._ 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Bullding, New York, 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 5ist Street, New York. 
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THE CASE OF 


Duvivier vs. The Musical Courier 


AND 


FLORENCE FRENCH, CHICAGO. 


ee 


|* the issue of September 8, 1897, the following 
appeared in the regular weekly correspondence 
representative, Mrs. Florence 


of Chicago 


French: 


our 


Curiosity led me to peruse a pamphlet entitled “Some 
Remarks On the Voice.” It is merely a reproduction of 
a lecture given at the Illinois Music Teachers’ Convention. 
‘he remarks are such as are found in any ordinary publi- 
singing and appeared to be copied 
verbatim. The raison d’étre for this pamphlet is 
evidently the opportunity it offers for a vile, gratuitous 
insult and wholesale abuse of a very estimable, conscien- 
tious, talented teacher who is no disciple of quackism— 
Karleton Hackett. 

This well-known teacher happens to enjoy the 
and those who understand honesty 
scrupulousness ; he is a gentleman, a state 
being which it is possible the author of the voice remarks 
cannot appreciate. I notice that in the preface to this 
pamphlet this erstwhile teacher at a famous London school 
says that he has “found it very necessary to modify one’s 
European notions as to the relations existing between 
masters—no, teachers and pupils.”” This remark may be 
indorsed with the remark that the discovery is very bene- 
ficial for the pupils. Possibly had the discovery been made 
earlier Chicago would now possess one singing teacher 
the less and London one singing teacher the more 

3ased upon this article Mr. A. Devin-Duvivier 
began suit in the United States Circuit Court, at 
( ae. for libel against THe MustcaL CouRIER 


cation treating of 
only 


respect 
and 
of 


esteem of 


moreover, 











S. C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Conductor in Opera and Oratorio. 


Teacher of Mme. Gengvra JoHNsToNE BisHop and other 
prominent singers. 


_ Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


and its Chicago representative, Mrs. Florence 
French. The declaration, or complaint, filed in that 
court on September 24, 1897, reads as follows: 


Verbatim Copy. 


Unitep States oF AMmeER- | In the Circuit Court of 
1cA, NORTHERN District the United States within 
or Ititrnots, NORTHERN and for said District and 
Division. Division. 


A. Devin-DUVIVIER 


US. 

> ; \ 24020. 

FLorENCE FRENCH and Mv- | — 
sIcAL Courier Co., a | 
s 
corporation, etc. J 


A. Devin-Duvivier, plaintiff in this suit, by his attorney, 
Florence French and 
defendants, of a 


Kenesaw M. Landis, complains of 
MusicaL Courier Co., 
plea of trespass on the case. 

For that the said plaintiff is a subject of Her Britannic 
Majesty, the Queen of England, and the said defendant 
Florence French, is a citizen and resident of the State of 
Illinois, and the said Musica Courter Co. is a corporation 
organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of New York and is a citizen and resident of said 
last named State. 

And for that whereas the plaintiff, from, to-wit, the year 
A. D. 1872, until the year A. D. 1891 was continuously en- 
gaged in the city of London, England, in the practice of his 
profession, as a teacher of the art of singing, and the plain- 
tiff did, during said period and until the plaintiff removed 
from said City of London, have as pupils studying the art 
of singing, under the direction of the plaintiff, a large num 
ber of women and girls. 

And for that whereas the plaintiff, from, to-wit, the 
month of October, A. D. 1891 to the present time has been 
continuously,and nowis engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession, as a teacher of singing, in the city of Chicago, in 
the State of Illinois,and the plaintiff, during the said period 
last aforesaid has had and now has, as pupils studying the 
art of singing, under the direction of the plaintiff, a large 
number of women and girls. 

And for that whereas the plaintiff, and at the 
time of, the committing, by the defendants, of the several 
grievances hereinafter mentioned, was a person of good 
name, credit and reputation, and deservedly enjoyed the 
esteem and good opinion of persons seeking instruction in 
the art of singing and of his neighbors and other worthy 
citizens of this State. Yet the defendants, well knowing 
the —— but —— and maliciously intending to in- 


a corporation, etc., 


before, 











Composer of the successful 








VICTOR HERBERT. 


FOR THE FRANCIS 








WILSON OPERA COMPANY. 


jure the plaintiff and to bring him into public scandal and 
disgrace, on, to-wit, the 8th day of September, A. D. 1897, 
at, to-wit, the District and Division aforesaid, wickedly and 
maliciously did compose and publish and cause to be com- 
posed and published, of and concerning the plaintiff in a 
certain newspaper, called THz Musicat Courter, whereof 
the defendant, Florence French, was then and there the re- 
porter and correspondent, and whereof the defendant, Mu- 
sicaAL Courter Co., was then and there the publisher and 
proprietor,a certain false, scandalous, malicious, defamatory 
and libelous article, containing (among other things) the 
false, scandalous, malicious, defamatory and libelous mat- 
ters following, of and concerning the plaintiff, that is to say: 

“Curiosity led me (meaning the defendant, the said Flor- 
entitled ‘Some Re- 
the 


French) to peruse the pamphlet, 
marks on the Voice’ (meaning a lecture delivered by 
plaintiff and published by the plaintiff in pamphlet form). 
It is merely a reproduction of the salient points of a lecture 
Music convention. The 
found in any publication 


ence 


Teachers’ 
ordinary 


given at the Illinois 
remarks such as 
treating of singing and appearing to be copied verbatim. 


The only raison d’étre for this pamphlet is evidently the 


are 


opportunity it offers for a vile, gratuitous insult and whole- 
talented 
Karleton 
and 


abuse of a very estimable, conscientious, 
disciple of quackism—Mr. 
intending thereby to imply 


a disciple of quack- 


sale 
teacher, who is no 
Hackett (meaning and 
charge that the plaintiff was, and is, 
This well-known teacher happens to enjoy the re- 
spect and esteem of those who honesty and 
scrupulousness (meaning and intending thereby to charge 
and imply that the plaintiff does not understand honesty 
(meaning Mr. Karleton 
a state of being which it is pos- 


ism). 
understand 


and scrupulousness) ; moreover he 
Hackett) 1s a gentleman, 
sible the author (meaning the plaintiff) of the 
marks cannot appreciate and intending thereby 
to charge that the plaintiff was not, 
of conducting himself in a polite and gentlemanly manner 
and that the plaintiff did not, conduct him 
self in a polite and gentlemanly manner, 
tiff was not, and is not capable of conducting himself with 


voice re 
(meaning 


and is not, capable 


and does not, 
and that the plain 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 


Operas : « PRINCE ANANIAS, ” «THE WIZARD OF THE NILE, eee ‘THE SERENADE, ” «THE IDOL’S 
EYE” and ‘«*THE FORTUNE TELLER.’’j 





The celebrated composer, soloist and conductor of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, has contracted to furnish new works 
for four of the principal comic opera organizations in America, and he has already completed the scores for three, viz. 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


(Book by HARRY B. SMITH.) 


The Singing Girl f The Ameer 
(Book by STANISLAUS STANGE.) z (Book by PREDERIC RANKEN and 
\(Lyrics by HARRY B. SMITH.) $ KIRKE La SHELLE.) 
FOR THE ALICE NIELSEN OPERA COMPANY. $+ FOR THE FRANK DANIELS OPERA COMPANY. 


ALL WILL HAVE EARLY METROPOLITAN 


PRODUCTIONS. 


The fourth is an opera for ‘‘ THE BOSTONIANS,” on which Messrs. Herserr and Smiru are now collaborating. 

We are pleased to inform Mr. Herbert's many admirers and the Trade that we have the scores and single numbers of the 
above operas in press, and that same will be ready with the Premzere of each respective production. 

Messrs. Herpert and Smitn’s instantaneous success, ‘‘THE FORTUNE TELLER, ” will also be played by the Alice 
Nielsen Opera Company next season, alternating with ‘‘ The Singing Girl.” 
The scores will be gotten upin Edition de Luxe style, and we will issue the full complement of arrangements for 


the various instruments. 


SCHILLER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Advance orders will be heartily appreciated and promptly booked. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, Publishers, 


WITMARK BUILDING, 8 West 29th Street, NEW YORK. 





BLIZABETH 


LEONARD, 


*"CONTRALTO. 


158 West 83d Street, New York. 











BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 








THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 
Most centrally located. 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS : 


From $1.50 day 
aueré. 


Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards. 


JOWN F, REYNOLDS, 


PROPRIETOR. 














GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


2=— SOPRANO. 


puphiet Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin 
Henschel, London 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 








SATA iy 


ANDERSON, 


~~ Soprano. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, .. . 
131 East 17th Street. 
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propriety and that the plaintiff did not, and does not, con- 
duct himself with propriety). I (meaning the said Flor- 
ence French) notice that in the preface to this pamphlet 
(meaning the pamphlet so published by the plaintiff as 
aforesaid) that this erstwhile teacher (meaning the plain 
tiff), at a famous London school (meaning the Royal 
Academy of Music) says he (meaning the plaintiff) has 
‘found it very necessary to modify one’s European notions 
as to the relations existing between masters—no, teachers 
and pupils!’ This remark (meaning he has ‘found it very 
necessary to modify one’s European notions as to the 
relations existing between masters—no teachers and 
pupils’) may be indorsed with the remark that the dis 
covery is very beneficial for the pupils. Possibly had the 
discovery been made earlier, Chicago would now possess 
one singing teacher the less and London one singing 
teacher the more” (meaning and intending thereby to 
charge that the plaintiff's conduct toward his pupils during 
the plaintiff's professional labors, as teacher of the art of 
singing in the city of London, England, as aforesaid, was 
improper and immoral, and meaning and intending thereby 
to charge that the plaintiff's relations to his pupils, during 
the plaintiff's professional labors, as teacher of the art of 
singing in the said city of London as aforesaid, were im 
proper and immoral, and meaning and intending thereby 
to charge that the plaintiff's conduct toward his said pupils 
and that the plaintiff's relations to and with his said pupils, 
during the piaintiff’s professional labors, as teacher of the 
art of singing in the said city of London as aforesaid, were 
so improper and immoral that it became, and was, neces 
sary for the plaintiff, by reason of said alleged improper 
and immoral conduct and relations as aforesaid, to aban 
don his professional labors as such teacher aforesaid in 
the city of London aforesaid, and to leave and go away 
from said city of London) 

By means whereof and the committing of which said 
several grievances by the defendants the plaintiff has been 


Xorg Xx XEXXXEXXEXY 0 OXXTXTTITTITITE 
CONTRALTO. 


UME Ross 


Exclusive Management 


CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Townsend Building, New York 
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and is, greatly injured in his good name and reputation 
and brought into public scandal and disgrace, and has been, 
and is, otherwise injured, to the damage of the plaintiff of 
$10,000. Therefore he brings this suit, &c 
Kenesaw M. LAnopis, 
Attorney for Plaintiff 


October 7, 1897, THE MusicaL Courter and 
Mrs. Florence French filed in the court above men- 
tioned the following reply: 


Verbatim Copy 
Unrtrep STATES OF AMERICA In the Circuit Court of 


District oF |! the United States within 
and for said District and 


NorRTHERN 
ILtinois, NORTHERN 


DIVISION Division 


A. Devin-Dvuvivier 


vs | 
. 24026 
FRENCH and apis 


FLORENCE 
Musica Courter Com 
PANY, a corporation 
° 
And the defendants, by Sigmund Zeisler, their attorney 
come and defend, &c., when, &c., and say, that the said 
declaration and the matters therein contained in manner 
and form as the same are above set forth are not sufficient 
in law for the plaintiff to maintain his aforesaid action, and 
that they, the defendants, are not bound by law to answer 
the same; and this they are ready to verify; wherefore, for 
want of a sufficient declaration in this behalf, the defend 
ants pray judgment, and that the plaintiff may be barred 
from maintaining his aforesaid action, &c 
SIGMUND ZEISLER 
Attorney for Defendants 


he matter was argued on May 15, 1899, before 
Judge Christian C. Kohlsaat, in the Federal Circuit 
Court, of Chicago, the judge deciding that the arti- 
July 20, 1899, 


cle complained of was not libelous. 
final judgment was entered in favor of THE Musi- 
caL CourreR and Mrs. Florence French and | 
against Mr. A. Devin-Duvivier for the costs of the 


suit, and thus ends what might have, but did not, 
become a cause célébre 
FLORENCE FRENCH 
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Address after September 1, 
THE CHELSEA, 222 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal Teacher, of Boston, 


<>__ Will Remove to New York September 1... 


Address for the Summer, care 


MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union Square, New York{City. | 





THUEL 





Exclusive Managemen 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 

819-820 Townsend Ridg.. 

Broadway and 25th St.. 





URNHAM, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Personal address: 
STBINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 





PIANIST. 


Vineyard Haven Music. 
HE island of Martha's Vineyard has always attracted 
many of our notable musicians, and this season has 
been no exception. Of all the musical colonies in the East 
none enjoys a more pronounced success than “Innisfail,” 
that select, musical centre, at the head of which are Tom 
Karl, the tenor, and Dellon M. Dewey, well known through 
his managerial connection with the Bostonians 
Just prior to the departure of Prof. Horatio W. Parker 
for England a dinner was given in his honor, at which 
among others, were present Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Chadwick and Signor Rotoli, of the N. E 
Conservatory \ delightful musical program of an in 
formal nature followed 
Silas G. Pratt, of New York, recently gave an evening at 
the old Governor Ames mansion, Cottage City, which he 
is occupying for the summer. Mr. Karl and Joseph Phillips 
his pupil, were among those to sing 
Mr. Karl is now preparing for the directorship of th 
operatic department of the Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
Empire Theatre Dramatic School, with which he has re 
cently become associated 
Some of those spending the summer here, or a portion 
thereof, include E. A. Leopold, the Connecticut voice 
builder, who was one of the first arrivals; Mr. and Mr: 
E. A. Parsons, the pianists; Nathan Fryer, Mr. Parsons’ 
boy protégé; Miss Grace Tuttle, a lyric soprano of talent; 
Miss Kate Osborn, the whistler; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Mc 
Guckin (Miss Lucille Saunders), and B. B. Tilden, of Ne? 
York, who knows more about opera than many in the 
business , 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cassavant, who will be interested in 


the Castle Square Opera Company, in Chicago, next sea 


Ovide Musin’s | 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1. 
OV/IDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 
GASTON DETHIER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing Open throughout the year 


Address Studio 
810-814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


HEINK. 


Interpretation. 


(See article in *‘ Courier,’’ August 16.) 





Address: 64 WEST 70th ST., NEW YORK. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD 


Basso-Baritone. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Agent, 125 East 24th St., New York. 





HERBERT MILLER, 


BARITONE, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, 
SONG RECITALS. 
Direction of ——— 
w. W. THOMAS, 
901-2 Carnegie Hell, New York. 


WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO 401, CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, whiiadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

















ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR, 
324 West 56th Street, New York City. 


Sole Manager REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


y= MILLER, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio—Concerts. 


Gi’ 125 East 34th Street, NEW YORK. 


THE VOICE 


Cultivated Artistically by 
MADAME E. BACQUER GALLOWAY, 
38 West 34th Street, 
Formerty Milan aad Paris. 





















YORK. 





GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND! 


E. A. COUTURIER, Conductor. 


* 
MOST COMPLETE 
MILITARY BAND LIBRARY 
IN THE WORLD! 


| HOBART C. FASH, 


General Manager. 









GENERAL OFFICES: 
St. James Buliding, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Telephone : 2586—18th Street. 


Cable Address : 
“Gilmoband, New York.” 


€. A. COUTURIER. 
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son, are at their cottage. Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Toedt 
also have a cottage and pupils with them. 

Innisfail is not a summer school, as many suppose; it is 
simply a summer home for a few musicians and their 
friends, although Mr. Karl, Mr. Parsons and Mr. Leopold 
all have a few favored pupils here. 

The summer pupils of F. E. Bristol, whose house is in 
Vineyard Haven proper, gave a concert Tuesday evening 
for the benefit of the Baptist Church. Mrs. Josephine 
Jennings-Percy sang with finish, and otherwise the concert 
afforded the young singers opportunity for public practice. 

The annual concert of Innisfail artists took place at Union 
Chapel, Cottage City, last evening. The house was filled. 
Mrs. Theodore Toedt, soprano; Tom Karl, tenor; Miss 
Lucille Saunders, contralto; Albert McGuckin, basso, and 
Joseph A. Phillips, baritone, made a strong combination, 
and one of very few which could succeed in filling a house 
in summer at a dollar. 

Mrs. Toedt is a most finished artist, and in her Grieg se- 
lections was well received. Encores were the order of the 
evening. Tom Karl is a good representative of the Italian 
schoo! 

Miss Lucille Saunders possesses one of those rare con- 
tralto voices which one seldom hears nowadays. Then 
added to this is a true artist’s temperament. Both she and 
Mr. McGuckin returned Monday from England, and will 
be in the cast of the Neilsen Opera Company the coming 
season. 

Mr. Phillips is one of Mr. Karl’s pupils, and possesses a 
beautiful natural quality of voice, which he already uses 
skillfully. I predict a bright future for him. 

Master Nathan Fryer, the boy pianist, has certainly made 
rapid progress since I heard him last. 

Miss Whitlock displayed many technical accomplishments 
in Chopin’s Ballade in A flat. Her forte, however, is ac- 
companying. The same artists give their annual concert at 
Nantucket Tuesday. Tes 





Zeliman’s Pupils. 

Miss Frances Scooler, soprano, a pupil of Joseph B. Zell- 
man, has been engaged as soloist at the Temple Asjudath 
Jeskorin. Miss Scooler has studied only one year and three 
months, never having studied with anyone else before. Dili- 
gent study under the guidance of this teacher has brought 
this satisfactory result. She sang “Fear Not Ye, O Israel,” 
Buck, for trial, and was complimented on her pure enuncia- 


WIENZKOWSKA, 


Sole principal and authorized assistant of Leschetizky in America. 
INSTRUCTION. 8 3 : CONCERT PIANISTE. 

‘Madame Wienzkowska has fully made her own my method and 
my principles of touch, technic and mode of presentation. Her 
success as ge -~ virtuosa and teacher is eminent. Where, asin 
the case of Madame Wienzkowska, fine talent is combined with 
absolute knowledge and ability, the most brilliant results must 
follow.”—TH. LESCHETIZKY. 

Address: STEINWAY HALL or 147 W. 82 ST , NEW YORK. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph 8. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 


before the public. 
STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER 18. 








tion, true intonation and voice. She was immediately en- 
gaged as soprano soloist of the Temple. 

Another successful pupil is Miss Bertha E. Frobisher, 
who holds the solo contralto position of the Central Baptist 
Church, and was recently engaged as contralto soloist at 
the Temple Shaare Zion; and is also doing a great deal of 
concert work. 

Mr. Zellman has removed his studio to 320 Lenox ave- 
nue, corner 126th street, where he recently reorganized and 
incorporated the Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music, Ed- 
ward Mollenhauer director. 





Will Retura to Berlin. 

Miss Bertha Visanska and her brother Daniel will sail 
from New York for Germany September 7 on the Augusta 
Victoria. They will resume their studies, the former with 
Jedliczka, and the latter with Joachim. It is their intention 
to remain abroad at least a year longer. 





B. Presson Miller. 


E. Presson Miller, who has been for some time director 
of the voice department of the Metropolitan College of 
Music, this city, is now abroad, gaining points from some 
of the most famous teachers, for the benefit of his pupils. 

A recent letter states that while in London Mr. Miller 
studied with Shakespere, having lessons twice every day, 
and was assured by that teacher that he thoroughly under- 
stood his method. Since his arrival in Paris, June 11, 
he has placed himself under the care of Sbriglia, his old 
master, who was delighted to see him again. He is ac- 
companied by his pupil; McCall Lanham, a baritone of 
promise, who is also studying with Sbriglia. He is as- 
sured by all who have heard him that his voice has been 
well placed. 

Mr. Miller has also had lessons with Trabadelo, and has 
derived much benefit from that teacher and artist. Mr. 


Miller hopes to introduce a number of his beautiful songs | 


in New York next winter. He also had a few lessons with 
Dutulle. 

Mr. Miller expects to return to New York about the 
15th of September to resume his classes, which promise 


to be larger than ever before. 





Two Virgil Recitals. 


Two highly interesting recitals were given last week at 
the Virgil Piano School. The first was played by C. Virgil 


| Gordon, whose playing elicited much hearty and well-de- 


served applause. The Schubert “Impromptu” and the 
“Faust Waltz,” arranged by Liszt, were especially happy 


selections, and gave the listeners an idea of Mr. Gordon's 


versatility of expression and execution. Mr. Gordon is one 
of the teachers at the Virgil Piano School, and a rising 
young concert player. 

Miss Lucille Smith played the second recital. Her pro- 
gram was a difficult one and one to tax both physical and 
mental abilities of the performer. She went through it 
with surprising ease and confidence, doing her very best 
work in the most difficult compositions. Miss Smith played 





with expression and feeling and many admiring compli- 

ments upon this point were expressed by her hearers. Her 

best numbers, though all were good, were the D flat Etude, 

by Liszt, and the C sharp and the C minor Scherzo, by 

Chopin, the latter were especially fine and satisfactory. 
We append the programs below: 


BY C, VIRGIL GORDON 


Sea Pieces....... MacDowell 


To the Sea 

oong. 

Nautilus. 
Gnomenreigen ... . ... Liszt 
Prelude, No. 17. : .Chopin 
Mazurka narwinese . Liszt 
Impromptu, B flat. Schubert 
Waltz, arranged from Faust... ; ..«+»Liszt 

BY MISS LUCILLE A. SMITH. 
Sonata, op. 57.....- Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 130, No. 3 Phelps 
Poem, op. 31, No. 2 MacDowell 
Air de Ballet, No. z.. . Chaminade 
Sf rere .- Liszt. 
American Souvenir Waltzes .Josetty 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7 Chopin 
-Chopin 


Scherzo, op. 


J. Harry Wheeler, director of the vocal department at the 
Chautauqua Summer School of Music, gave a most inter- 
esting pupils’ recital at Chautauqua on Monday evening. 
Although under the charge of Mr. Wheeler only a few 
weeks, the pupils acquitted themselves in a really artistic 
manner. Mr. Wheeler not only stands in the front rank as 
a voice educator, but as a “‘coacher” he has but few equals 
This summer Mr. Wheeler has given thirty 
interpretation and 


in this country 
lectures upon voice development, 
kindred subjects before the Chautauqua Music School, com- 
posed principally of music teachers. Although this is Mr. 
Wheeler’s thirteenth year at Chautauqua, his popularity in- 


vocal 





creases every year. Mr. Wheeler resumes teaching in 
New York about September 15 
WISCONSIN | sani 
CONSERVATORY | "arc! or 
y com 
OF MUSIC, teachers. 
Ethical Building, Opens Sept. 1, 1899. 


SF. ¥. Hrens, 


The Art of Singing. 
Coaching a Speciality. 
Voice cramined daily at 2 o’clock, crcept Wicdnesdays 
Studio: 305 Fifth Ave., Rew Pork. 
Fall Term begins Monday, Oct. 2. 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RuytHmic MetHop ror Frencu 
ProNuNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
114 West 47TH St., New York. 


MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


MEZZO CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS. we RECITALS. wi 


VOCAL TEACHER. tit COACHING 


240 N. Summer St.. NASHVILLE, TENN. 














COLOGNE-ON-THE 








* 3 
‘aio The Conservatory of Music, “Steves 
Pounded in 1850. ry DR.PR. WULLNER 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all svlo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schoo 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—({a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also atraining school for pianoforte teachers. In ction with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


Entrance examination takes place 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 
Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 
Por full details apply to the Secretary. 


The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for p 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


WOLPSTRASSE 3-5 COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


W. C, E. SEEBOECK, "st 


FLORENCE HYDE JENCKES, 641-642 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO,"ILL. 


jest returned from 
Zurope, where he 
made very successful) 
appearances. Under 
management 











Teach- 
L. G. Gottschalk, Director. 


no, 
Crane Beaumont. 





application. 


Vocal—L. Gaston Gottschalk, Marie Delafontaine. 
Violin—A. Robert-Nicond. Piano-Organ—Francis S. Moore. 


W. Miliner, Jessie Patton Millner, &c. 


Gottschalk Lyric School, —— 


Kimball ball, 243=253 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Pia1ao— August Hyllested, Fredrik Nelson, Carrie 
Dramatic—Wm 


Normal department for teachers. Catalogue mailed jon 





London, England. 








taught. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Cerporation of Leadea, 1858. 
ype tty eg ee ey te 


Sera Ment eas 
Chamber Music Classes. 
y reduced rates. Scholarships, 


senting 
py som 60, @ Ge 260. C8. gar time 


Concert 
Address: 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS. 
sod Band Bneiog 


HARRIETTE 


New York. 





Alaele Lacis Baldwin, 


Contralto. 


Residence Studio :—_—-) 
Carnegie Hall, Rew Pork. 


CADY, 
Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 


Steinway & Sons or 
sMUSICAL COURIER. 

















pet . ae, 1 tear Sua ok oe Te ame 
Eigin Avenue , Ww. pp BS Prospectus and 

By order of the 
Victoria Embankment, London, ‘gmeenoal 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Sctentific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 


18 EaR.’s CourT SouareE, Lonpon, S. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
of Singing 


at the a) Collen of M 

Colom usic and the 
Guildall School of usic, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!l’s Court, S. W., London. 











BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 
te East ty £, = York. 
J..WARREN ANDREWS, 


Church of the Divine Paternity. Instruc- 
Plano, on ee - gy 
church, 76th ot cod Caneral Pork, W.. New York. 








DRESDEN. 


First-class family Pension. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


Voice Culture. Highly recommend- 





Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
Metropolitan College of Music, | by @ cultivated Engli ; rperienc 
glish lady, with long ex ence 
#1 East 14th Street, New York. ahvead and a thorough knowledge of h.—y Ad- 
| dress Miss G. Ford, Werderstr. 9, esden. 





ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 





Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, is 
now at Werderstrasse 32, en, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 





Mrs. Emma A. THOMAS, Head of Public School Department. 
experienced ceive yor ladies for board hi 
Prospectus on application. Tames H. BELL, Secs come to Drenden for study. Lg Geomen med 
Building, 238-240 Woodward Ave. may be learned. Members of the young ladies’ 
¢ ee Mic, | families are welcome. References exchanged. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
. ) INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem | 
Hamilton Organs. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, sss. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Courimr. 


Factory at 





* Use. 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, £Visctiee'd ketavic Band instruments are the 


134T# STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


K KRAKAUER BROS. 


ow PIA NOS. 


Pactory and Office: Warerooms: 
opo-t61 EB. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 


ris ate wo ace tine PLANOS for EXPOMT 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 














Manufacturers can se- 
cure export connections 
by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS. BELGIUM 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUOHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as wel! at 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet pry Fae pe ES time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Fiute, Cornet and other ~ Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orehestra) Instruments, ey! of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
aise Modern Languages and English Literature. ress For Catalogues, addr 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Nmotmmats OR+e— 











Students are PS epared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
eert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Frant 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
mperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Latghela, a. Mayer-Mahr, Mise Elisabeth Joppe ( iano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. ScharwenkaAtreeow (violin) an Lier (cello): Grunicke (organ) Mi Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, Vocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, 1880. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Roya! Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
OPERATIC AND 7, AMATI C SCHOOL 





CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of ic 
Complete Training r the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comy solo and all orches 
tral instrdments) SI MI NAR Sy; al aining for teachers. ( “HORU S SCHOOL ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN sc SHOOL 
The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussier, Nans Ptitzner, Vrot. 
E. Taubert. PIANO Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 


Prnest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, D. M. Levett. 5S ING IN Frau Prot Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 


Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. PERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanvel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. CRLLOW— Anton Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poemitz. ORGAN-— Otto Dienel, R M I or, et 

Charges: trem 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually 


the Conservat Vv Pupils received at any time. Consulta 
on hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 


Prospectuses may be obtainec 


Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. E. Felix Ehri, Oberrgeisenn Bernhard Dessau, Konig-Concert meister 


| 


| BBSSON &@ CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 











The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- Best instruments in the market, at the leweat 


srice 
Glens precuced at the present age c. FISCHER’ 'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 


own for their excellent qualities and low pries. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 


ad best known makers 
y MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
—_— MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
| toed of other Specialties, at W holesale and Retail 
“ares : Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 


not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France Italy, Rusela, 
etc..arerepresented. Largest supply house § 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classi 
Catalogues of music for every instrument am 





sole Ayers fut 


Band instruments. 
weetal Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), Werld 
Renowned Reed instruments. 
@ RITTERSHAUSEN, Bertin, Boehm System 
Plates and Piccolos. ombination supplied upon application. 
Modern Stradivarius Violin«. Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘‘ The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the im- 
Large Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents. each copy 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises whieh are 
Principal importer of Genuine 'talian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








principal Methodist 
“1 was troubled with 
I would 
go to bed at night feeling perfectly well and wake up next 


The organist of one of the 
churches in Hartford, Conn., says 
gastritis and nervous dyspepsia for two years. 


morning with a splitting sick headache. I would be so 
hot at times that my flesh seemed burning up and flashes 
of light and darkness would come before my eyes. Thes 
spells continued sometimes for a day and a half and while 
they lasted | was so stupid I hardly knew my own name. 
I commenced taking Ripans Tabules, and before I had 
used three dozen of them they made me entirely well. | 
takea Tabule occasionally now just to keep my stomach 
in order when it shows any slight indication of a disposi- 
tion to rebel.” 

yy oe ota (yale at some 
tty: ~y sons (tan fe gio cart Swill be cont for Ave conta 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





Stemsnway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 


Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 


GVERETT 


—_— UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . Sa wo ae 
| SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


Cambridgcport, Maa 
White Mountains, N. 8. 


AAA 
WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Strccts. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Ayvcnac. 








CHICAGO, 


~IMBALL* 


iLL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, ‘and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO.. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 


Cor. 22d Street. 


-vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont ‘Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, ANO 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 








